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Spraying a Potato Field 


An apparatus which has done very effective work at the Vermont experiment station consists of a barrel pump 
mounted on a two-wheel cart, as in the illustration. The wheels are set 6 ft apart so as to straddle two rows while 
the horse walks between them. From two to four rows are sprayed,at once by this apparatus and five to ten acres a 
day are easily covered by two men and one horse. To protect the vines a guide rod is placed in front of each wheel. 
See further description on Page 743 of American Agriculturist. 
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The Wheat Midge. 


E. DWIGHT SANDERSON, DELAWARE, 
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While the Hessian fly attacks the stalk of 
the wheat plant, another species of the 
same genus known as the wheat midge or 
“red weevil’ (Diplosis tritici Kirby) -often 
does very serious damage to the maturing 
head. It, too, is a foreigner, having first 
been noticed as injurious in Suffolk, Eng, 
in 1795 It was first introduced into Amer- 
ica near Quebec in 1819, and was first ob- 
served in the U S in Vt in 1820. Serious 
damage was reported as due to this pest ev- 
ery few years until about 1860. Since then 
no widespread injury has occurred, though 
local outbreaks are frequent, and it has 
spread south to the gulf states and west- 
ward to Ia, Minn and Ark. 

The adult flies are small, two-winged in- 
sects, about one-eighth of an inch long, 
of a yellow or orange color. They appear 
about the middle of June and lay the eggs 
in. a small cavity at the summit of and 
formed by a groove in the outmost chaff 
covering the incipient kernel. They hatch 
in about a week, according to Dr Fitch, 
and the maggots burrow into the forming 
kernels. The maggots are of a reddish color 
and when an ear is badly infested give it 
a reddish tinge, on account of which the 
insect is often called the “red weevil.” 
When full grown the larvae enter the 
ground and usually form a cocoon in which 
they pass the winter in the pupal stage, 
though they often hibernate without such 
protection. Though doubtless there is usu- 
ally but one brood in a season, observation 
by Prof J. M. Webster and others seems to 
point to the fact that there are sometimes 
two broods, as adults have been observed 
from Aug to Nov. Besides wheat, rye, bar- 
ley and oats are sometimes injured. Plow- 
ing infested fields in the fall so deeply that 
the midges will be unable to reach the sur- 
face upon developing in the spring, is by 
far the best means of controlling this pest, 
while burning the stubble previous to plow- 
ing, and a rotation of the crop will also be 
of considerable aid. 

Ensilage and the Silo. 


G, F. MARSH, ONTARIO, 





To make good ensilage, the corn should be 
put into the silo just as the grains begin 
to glaze, or even later. If cut earlier it 
should be wilted to take the excess of wa- 
ter out of the stalks. If touched with frost 
or very ripe, it is a good plan to add wa- 
ter as it is put into the silo. The majority 
of men err on the side of having their corn 
too green rather than too ripe, and this is 
the cause of so much sour ensilage. Farm- 
ers are every year putting their corn into 
the silo at a riper stage, and some even 
say that the grain should be hard. The 
corncobs and leaves should be thoroughly 
mixed, and if the corn is in the right con- 
dition the filling may be continued until 
finished. 

The silo should be of sound timber and 
may be built round, square or any other 
shape, so long as it is air-tight.” A silo 
should be at least 20 ft high. A greater 
hight is better, for unless you have a heavy 
weight of ensilage, when you come to feed 
it out in the spring, it will be found so soft 
that the air will get in and it will be im- 
possible to keep it. good. Unless there is 
more than 20 ft of ensilage, I would advise 
weighting it down with lumbtr and stone. 
The first silos were built square, and, when 
inside a building, of two thicknesses of lum- 
ber with paper between. When outside, the 
same coating was put outside the studding. 
Such silos are giving good satisfaction to- 
day, but great care must be exercised in 
tramping down the corners. One of the 
best silos is made of half-inch lumber bent 
in the form of a circle on 2x4 studs; two 
thicknesses, with paper between, are put on 
the inside and the same outside, the whole 
being surmounted with a eonical roof. This 
makes a good silo, but is rather expensive. 
Cement makes a good silo, but has the 
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same drawback that it is expensive. The 
redeeming feature, however, is that it is 
everlasting. 

The tank silo is doubtless the most ser- 
viceable in the long run, chiefly for the 
reason that it is cheap and easily put up. 
It can be built. either inside or outside the 
barn. Two-inch boards, 6 to 10 in wide, 
are used in its construction, and it is set up 
on end, tank fashion, with iron rods as 
hoops. Two or three scantling, according 
to the size of the silo, are set up on the 
outside at equal distances apart, and the 
iron rod passed through these. There should 
be washers and at least six inches of thread 
on the ends of the rods, so that the silo 
may be tightened or loosened at will. Some- 
times the edges of the plank are sized off 
in planing mill or with a plane, but those 
that are put up just as the plank comes 
from the saw seem to give equal satisfac- 
have been 


tion. Silos of this description 
built outside with only a board roof and 


have answered the purpose very well, but 
it would be better to put up at least a 
single-sheathed building around them to 
protect them from the weather. 





My Acre of Potatoes. 


A. A. ATWOOD, IOWA. 





The ground planted to potatoes last year 
had been in corn the year previous. The 
variety was Early Ohio. The seed was 
somewhat scabby and small, averaging 
about the size of a walnut with the shuck 
on, the larger ones being cut into pieces 
with one or two eyes. The seed was cut as 
the potatoes were sorted. We finished 
planting April 25 and used 8 bu of seed. 
They were all up by May 15. They were 
cultivated twice during the season, May 24 
and June 1, with a two-horse cultivator, and 
harrowed the day following the first cul- 
tivation for the purpose of killing the scat- 
tering weeds and leveling the ground. They 
were hoed after the first cultivation. At 
the last cultivation the cultivator shovels 
were turned so as to ridge up or throw the 
dirt along the row. On June 22 we went 


over the piece with a hoe and cut out what 
scattering weeds remained. 

We began using new potatoes June 
30 and consumed 12 bu up to Oct 1, when 
the crop was dug, the total yield being.159 
bu. The potatoes were dug or plowed out, 
using the corn lister, it throwing a double 
furrow, one each way, and being very con- 
venient for that purpose. It took a man 
and team nine hours to plow out the po- 
tatoes and two men six hours each on three 
days to pick them up. The cost was as fol- 
lows: Preparing ground $2.15, seed, 8 bu at 
60c, 4.80, cutting and planting 2, cultivating 
3.60, harvesting 4.20, total 16.75, or.11.2c per 
bu. 

tililiaactiatci 

Setting Celery—I set my celery in rows 
about 6 in apart, plants 3 in in the row. I 
do not trench, but raise it on the surface, TI 
always grow the self-blanching kind, the 
xyolden Plume, and the plants grow so close 
together they shade each other. I run wa- 
ter down between every two rows all 
through the season. I never bank the cel- 
ery, but late in the season prop up 12-in 
boards on the outside of the bed. The bed 
is one mass of plants and if the ground 
is very rich and plenty of water is given 
the celery is fine. I avoid all heavy work 
of trenching and banking up and raise al- 
most twice as much celery on the same 
ground, so of course can well afford to make 
the ground very rich.—[{Alfred P. Edge, 
Harford Co, Md. 


Cultivating Corn—When the weather is 
dry, I harrow until corn is 3 or 4 in high. 
The first time I cultivate I plow as close 
to the corn as possible, raising the guards 
just high enough to let the fine dirt fall 
around the young plants. I use a walking 
shovel plow until the last time over, when 
a disc cultivator is preferable, to prevent 
cutting the roots. I keep the cultivator go- 
ing as long as possible.—[D. A. Blalock, 
Macon Co, Il. 





In Marking Sheep, avoid coarse, heavy 
paint marks. 
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Before 1854 there were no 
Waltham Watches nor any 
American Watches. 
tradition that one must go abroad for 
a good watch has been exploded 
by the American Walthain Watch 


Waltham Watches are for sale by all retail jewelers. 
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Cost of Growing Corn. 


Results of Exact: Records Covering 4051 Acres in 21 States---The Most Comprehensive Statis- 


tical Effort Ever Made---A Most Valuable Contribution to the Study of Economic Conditions 





Governing Agriculture---Worthy of Careful Consideration by Every Farmer---Tabulated and 
Analyzed by B. W. Snow, Statistician American Agriculturist---P4RT J: 


In 1897 American Agriculturist presented 
a series of articles upon the cost of grow- 
ing corn, based upon data furnished by 
growers who had kept detailed records of 
all items of cost connected with their crop 
of ’96. These articles attracted wide at- 
tention and resulted in much discussion of 
the subject. Up to that time no system- 
atic and scientific effort to determine on 
any large scale the cost of production of 
any staple farm crop had ever been made, 
and most erroneous estimates of this cost 
were currently accepted. The method 
adopted to secure the necessary data was 
simple and effective. A large number of 
corn growers were induced to keep an ac- 
tual day-to-day record of the exact amount 
of labor and other expense bestowed upon 
a certain definite area, and when the sea- 
son was over these records were consoli- 
dated and the results averaged. Following 
the publication of the results of this in- 
vestigation the Ill exper sta made public 
data which it had gathered for Ill upon 
the same subject, and in the early summer 
of 99 Mr Halford Erickson, commissioner 
of statistics for Wis, published one of the 
most valuable contributions to the general 
subject of cost of production which has yet 
appeared. 

As the first American Agriculturist inves- 
tigation covered but eight states it was de- 
termined to prosecute a second investiga- 
tion which should include systematic re- 
sults typical of the conditions under which 





corn is grown in all sections of the coun- 
try. Experience gained in the first effort 
led to slight modifications in the methods 
followed, mainly in the way of enlarging 
the series of questions asked so as to bring 
out exact data for one or two points that 
were presented in the first tabulation as 
personal estimates. Circulars were pre- 
pared and sent to 1500 corn growers from 
the Atlantic coast to the trans-Missouri 
states, so arranged as to secure an exact 
record of all labor and expense attaching 
to the growing of the crop from the fer- 
tilization and original preparation of the 
field, through the whole season’s work in 
the order in which performed, up to the 
cribbing of the crop. In tabulating these 
individual records only those which were 
absolutely complete and perfect were used, 
these covering 4051 acres, located in 21 
states and representing 156 counties. 

It is obviously impossible to present the 
full details of each individual record, but 
in the tabulation which will follow, the 
aggregate and average results for each 
state will be shown. It must be constantly 
borne in mind that the averages which are 
presented and discussed are always the av- 
erages for the area included in the investi- 
gation, and that the conclusions presented 
are not claimed as the exact average for 
the whole corn acreage of the country. It 
is recognized that the area reported upon 
is too small to be used as a basis for work- 
ing out average results, but it is believed 


that the data presented may be taken as a 
reasonable approximation. 

Wuat Is Cost?—In this analysis the term 
“cost of production” is used in its popular 
significance, as representing the actual out- 
lay, or the amount of capital actually used 
up and which must be wholly replaced be- 
fore any profit upon the crop can accrue. 
In the tabulations following, this covers 
taxation, labor and labor maintenance, fer- 
tilizing material, seed, team maintenance, 
and depreciation of machinery and horses. 
Both horses and machinery are treated as 
permanent capital, and an allowance of in- 
terest on this permanent investment is not 
considered as part of the cost of production, 
but to the contrary the net profit on the 
crop after all the circulating capital which 
has been used up has been replaced, is 
taken as the profit of production and there- 
fore as the rate of interest returned upon 
the permanent investment. For the benefit, 
however, of those who insist that rent or 
interest on the permanent investment is a 
part of cost of procuction, full data cover- 
ing these points will be also presented. 

LABOR AND WaGeEs—(See tables 1 and 2). 
The term labor is used in the popular sense 
of work for which wages are paid. It does 
not include any allowance for superintend- 
ence. The wage basis used is the rate paid 
for hiring by the day without board. The 
wage cost therefore includes both cost of 
labor and labor maintenance. In this respect 
the present differs from the previous inves- 
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These two scenes are from a Colorado town where irrigating ditches pass the s 
trees planted along the sidewalks and in front yards. 
and grow with great rapidity during the long, sunny season, pro 
characteristic eastern towns with long avenues and groves of elm and maple. 
luxuriant than under natural conditions 


TREES GROWN UNDER IRRIGATION 


treet fronts, affording plenty of moisture to 
Cottonwood, elm, box and Lombardy poplars are most commonly planted, 
ducing results which can only be compared to the scenes in the 
Growth under irrigation is much more rapid an@ 
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tigation. In that the cost was calculated 
upon the basis of wages by the month, with 
no allowance for loss of time through stress 
of weather or other cause. Hiring by the 
day is the most expensive form of wage 
payment, but it has been adopted in this 
tabulation because it fairly represents the 
market value of each day’s work given to 
the crop. Roughly speaking the adoption 
of day wages as the basis of the tabula- 
tion as against monthly wages without al- 
lowance for loss of time, adds about 25 
per cent to the labor cost of the crop. This 
point must be borne in mind in all com- 
parisons of cost of production by this in- 
vestigation and the one previously made 
when the monthly wage basis was used. 
TEAMS AND MAINTENANCE—(See table No 
4). The meaning of ‘‘team’”’ is not the same 
in all districts, nor the same in all farm 
operations. A team may be two, three or 
more horses. To bring the various cus- 
toms to a common basis the number of 
horses used in any operation has been re- 
duced to a common standard of teams of 
two horses, and wherever “team” is used 
in this analysis or tabulation it means 
two horses. As an illustration, if four 
horses were used to a plow in a given crop, 
it enters into the calculations as two teams, 
As horses are treated in this investigation 
as permanent capital, depreciation of their 
value is allowed as part of cost of produc- 
tion. The cost of their maintenance must 
be considered as a separate item of ex- 
pense, a using up of that much circulating 
capital which must be wholly replaced. In 
order to determine the amount to be al- 
lowed for this charge, questions were asked 
to determine the value of the food con- 
sumed per month and per year by horses 
on the farm. The data was in detail show- 
ing the monthly feeding of corn, oats, hay 
and other feed, and the value per unit of 
quantity. A consolidation of all the vari- 
ous returns made the average cost per 
month of maintaining a team of two horses 
$8.21. The range of course is wide, from 
$12.91 in Massachusetts to $5.98 in Nebraska. 
The cost of maintaining all the horses 
needed on the farm during the year might 
be charged to the total production of the 
farm, or divided among the acres in cultiva- 
tion or among the total acres in the farm. 
In the tabulations which follow, the annual 
cost of maintenance is divided among the 
total acres in the farm, this being consid- 
ered a just method. The work of farm 
horses is bestowed upon all of the farm 
and the whole farm should bear the ex- 
pense of maintaining them. To meet any 
objections to this method, however, a final 
statement will be presented showing the 
cost of production where horses as well as 
labor is hired, and also the cost where 
team maintenance is only charged for the 
time the team is actually engaged in work- 
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ing upon the corn crop. It is not believed, 
however, that either of these courses is as 
equitable as the one adopted, that is, dis- 
tributing the whole cost of team mainte- 
nance over the who:ic uumber cf acres in 
the farm. 

TAXATION (See table No 5)—The rate of 
taxation per acre of the corn land is ascer- 
tained by securing the total taxation on 
the land, buildings, stock and implements 
or the whole farm, and apportioning the 
taxes equitably between the total value of 
the farm and the value of the corn land 
alone. The average rate of taxation is 28.3 
cents per acre, in comparison with 29.2 
cents by the previous investigation. 

RENT, INTEREST AND IMPLEMENTS (See 
Table No 6)—The average cash rent per 
acre of corn land similar to that reported 
in the schedule was asked for, and the av- 
erage for the 21 states was returned at 
$3.05. The average value per acre of the 
corn land reported was $47.71, and on this 
valuation the cash rent reported equals 6.4 
per cent. The average rate of interest at 
which loans could be secured on ordinary 
security was reported at 7.1 per cent, rang- 
ing from 5 per cent in the N E states to 
10 per cent in Tex. 

The quality and effectiveness of farm im- 
plements varies greatly, and the amount of 
fixed capital invested in such machinery, 
of course, varies equally. In the previous 
investigation it was assumed that $85 would 
fairly cover the cost of sufficient machinery 
to successfully cultivate 40 acres of corn. 
In the present investigation exact data was 
sought by seeking information as to the 
kind of implements actually used, and the 
number, variety and retail price of those 
considered sufficient to properly cultivate 
40 acres of corn.» Questions were also asked 
to determine the length of effective life of 
the usual implements. From the data sub- 
mitted it appears that the average invest- 
ment required to furnish implements for 
a 40-acre corn field was $83.59, or 2.09 per 
acre. The average effective life of such 
implements was a fraction more than 10 
years, thus fixing the allowance for depre- 
ciation of implements at 20.9c per acre. 
This allowance includes the requisite re- 
pairs necessary during the effective life of 
the implements, 

[Part II of this valuable series of articles 
will be printed in American Agriculturist 
next week.] 





Seeding Grass After Oats and Peas. 


Grass follows peas and oats as well if not 
better than any other farm crop. There is 
little substance taken from the soil com- 
pared with a crop that matures, and the 
great amount of leaf surfac2 suggests that 
a large amount of atmospheric nitrogen is 
appropriated in the growth of the crop. A 








FARM AND PASTURE 


good stubble is generally left to be plowed 
under, which is an excellent thing, espe- 
cially if the land is inclined to be a little 
too light. The preparation for seeding wili 
depend somewhat upon the character of 
the soil. If it is good grass land, simply 
turn under the stubble and spread a good 
dressing of reasonably fine stable manure 
on the furrows, harrow down, Smooth and 
Toll. “hen in August sow a half bushel of 
timothv seed and 15 lbs of clover per acre, 
harrow smoothly and roll. If the land is 
rich and there is no winterkilling, you will 
cut some hay the following season. If the 
land is inclined to be light, I think it pays 
to turn under a good coat of coarse ma- 
nure from the piggery perhaps. Peas and 
oats make excellent hay and on many farms 
where good horse hay sells well, hay from 
peas and oats could be used an‘ the tim- 
othy turned into money.—[A. A. Southwick, 
Massachusetts. 

We have been successful in seeding to 
grass after oats and peas. The land should 
be plowed during the latter part of July or 
early in Aug, manured after plowing and 
seeded with grasses and clovers without a 
nurse crop. We believe the best resuits can 
be obtained by seeding in midsummer and 
thus giving the grass opportunity to get 
well started before winter. If the ground 
is well covered with a thick mat of grass it 
will live over nicely and start into growth 
at once the following spring. If the seed- 
ing is delayed until Sept the ground will 
often be only partially covered when win- 
ter comes on, and the crop will not be in as 
good condition to withstand the effects of 
the winter.—[C. S. Phelps, Ct Exper Sta. 

We seeded in Aug, ’97, three acres of grass 
after oats and peas. The mixture used was 
20 lbs per acre, consisting of 40 per cent by 
weight of red clover, 40 of timothy and 20 of 
alsike clover. The yields of dry hay aver- 
aged over three tons per acre first cutting, 
and about one ton second cutting.—[E. B. 
Voorhees, N J Exper Sta. 

I can claim no experience in seeding grass 
after peas. Personally I follow peas and 
oats with crimson clover and am well 
pleased with my results—[A. T. Neale, 
Delaware. 

es 

Lice on Cattle—Our cow became covered 
with chicken lice. A little blue ointment, 
the size of a pea, rubbed well into the skin 
just back of and between the horns killed 
or drove off the lice within three days. But 
look out, that ointment is deadly poison.— 
[R. M. Dunlap, Sauk Co, Wis. 





To Raise Good Quality Lambs it is nec- 
essary to begin with the ewe before she is 
bred. At this time she should be in thriv- 
ing condition. The ram used should have 
exercise but should not be allowed to run 
with the ewes. 
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Data in Detail Analyzed in Part 1, Cost of Growing Corn. 
No 0 No t No 2 No 4 No 5 No 6 

’ an ~ o _ A ~ aes eee SE ~ ~ 

Wages per day Avg cost Avg Avg 
man and team team Avg Avg cost p rate of 
Total Avg value Wages with buard Wages without board with without keep taxation cash rent acre of int’es¢ 

acres p acre p month p day p month p day board board p month p acre p acre tools % 
POW  TEOMPGRITG.. cccccccccccccs 5 $30.00 $20.60 $1.25 $35.00 $1.50 $2.75 $3.50 $12.01 $0.36 $6.00 $1.00 5.0 
WE <ctnadanecaatabbcaceouaa 4 57.50 20.00 1.15 34.00 1.50 2.50 3.40 11.61 -56 3.00 1.82 5.5 
Massachusetts Co ntdeddonveseynesd 8 60.00 17.50 -90 30.00 1.12 2.25 3.00 12.91 -79 5.00 1.21 5.0 
eet 56.40 13.25 -75 20.62 1.05 2.10 2.87 11.04 45 5.25 1.62 5.6 
EE shes tnd bh Saale aa bmiekewn 15 20.00 10.00 -60 18.00 1.00 1.66 2.25 10.93 13 5.00 1.74 6.0 
ED, i conch cadesaeeseewnwans 5 5.00 9.00 -40 12.00 -60 1.50 2.00 9.39 -03 1.00 -87 6.0 
CN i040s40ce0eehecsaeed deenved 20 40.00 15.00 -70 20.00 -90 1.60 2.15 8.37 21 2.50 2.45 10.6 
Ec ceecd atacand camanaene 20 15.00 16.00 «75 22.00 .1.00 1.78 2.25 9.09 15 2.50 1.75 10.0 
St PER otctccaceniovancsa ae 34.00 12,25 -63 18.00 1.00 1.90 2.70 12.43 -42 4.00 1.13 6.0 
DEE icncccnceaeeeuedasamead 122 45.94 11.00 -50 16.00 -75 1.80 2.50 9.69 -18 4.43 1.40 6.0 
Ohio .. 178 54.83 14.86 85 23.17 1.13 2.13 2.75 8.83 -39 4.30 2.02 6.0 
DP vc ccndankeeasdbeeeoaken 76 51.31 15.62 -91 22.71 1.15 2.06 2.75 10.28 .34 3.06 1.67 6.5 
EL cv seddee nk iakie Gamsde bh ee. ee 46.13 16.00 85 23.50 1.05 2.05 2.65 8.14 -54 3.93 2.09 6.4 
DE cacexawdicavys kes anwed deel 1,366 71.40 17.95 .94 25.26 1.23 2.15 2.76 8.27 -38 4.39 2.45 6.4 
Wisconsin (6 sh deca ccheseueweneul 162 43.08 18.18 -96 26.76 1.31 1.98 2.64 9.51 29 3.27 1.76 6.4 
DEN 6054 enced eccnnedsanan 70 25.01 18.25 92 27.50 1.25 2.06 2.63 8.17 ooh 2.06 2.27 7.1 
PE 504s cenke GRhwebishesud Oke ae 520 41.48 18.55 -97 25.73 1.28 1.92 2.65 7.92 -25 2.80 2.62 6.3 
0, Re ee eer ee 51.08 14.50 .65 21.00 -90 1.65 2.25 6.96 23 3.60 1.91 7.3 
8 oid hed wed eedekaeuree 275 19.65 16.00 .85 22.00 1.10 1.90 2.50 6.32 12 1.65 1.65 8.0 
a 26.93 18.50 .94 25.82 1.27 2.00 2.60 5.98 16 2.33 2.48 7.6 
ET MI ca cc wee Sonndedin ts 143 30.24 19.00 1.00 28.00 1.45 2.50 3.35 6.97 17 1.67 2.34 10.7 
Total AVETATC.. 0 .ceeececcece 4,051 $47.71 $16.11 $0.82 $22.78 $1.10 $1.92 $2.55 $8.21 $0.283 $3.05 $2.09 71 














Forcing Young Lambs. 





In the raising of hothouse lambs it is 
necessary to force them as rapidly as possi- 
ble in order to get them early on the mar- 
ket and secure the highest price. Next to 





PORTABLE LAMB HURDLE. 


the selection of suitable breeding stock, the 
extra feed for the ewes and lambs is the 
most important. For early winter lambs 
the ewes must have some succulent food, 
such as silage or roots, in addition to hay 
and grain. Clover hay is the best, while 
pure timothy is little better than straw for 
milk production. Oats, wheat bran and 
linseed meal should form the bulk of the 
grain ration for the ewes as well as for 
the young lambs. 

A separate feeding place must be provid- 
ed for the lambs to which they can have 
free access at all times. In this should be 
kept a trough for grain and a rack for 
hay. Second cut clover forms the best pos- 
sible feed and should be saved for the 
lambs. Some feeders are successful in 
keeping grain before the lambs at all times, 
while others feed as much as they need at 
regular intervals. The addition of corn to 
the ration will help to fatten them and can 
be safely fed. 

A hurdle, such as is shown in the illus- 
tration, should be built to keep the sheep 
out of the lamb feeding pen. Wooden rollers 
are made, as shown, with a pin fastened 
in each end. These are arranged so that 
the openings can be made of any width 
desired and should be wide enough to admit 
the lambs, but keep back the sheep. These 
hurdles can be set up in the barn or field 
and may be of any length desired. The 
rollers and top and bottom pieces should be 
sandpapered and made smooth in order not 
to catch the wool. 





Improvement in Domestic Swine. 

The improvement of the domestic on the 
wild hog has been very marked in many 
ways. The long, narrow head with large, 
heavy ears has given place to the short, 
broad, thick head with the dished face, 
turned-up nose and small, pointed ears 
not as large as a man’s hand. The back 
has been straightened, the legs shortened 
and the hams and shoulders made as broad 
as they are high. Another wonderful im- 
provement has been in the disposition. The 
wild vicious boar or sow which was danger- 
ous to meet has become docile and gentle, 
so that a good brood sow with a litter of 
pigs is as safe to handle as any other do- 
mestic animal. Another improvement has 
been in the power of assimilation, so that 
while a pig of the present time does not 
consume any more food than one of the 
17th century, it is able to convert‘’a great- 
er percentage of it into flesh and fat. The 
early maturing quality is one of the most 
important differences between the two 
types. It is no longer customary to’ feed 
Pigs for 18 months or two years to get them 
into market condition. They now attain 
the same weight in from eight to 12 months. 


Mottles in Butter. 





A study of the cause of mottles in butter 
made by Charles F. Doane of the Md exper 
sta does not indicate any new causes which 
have not been previously recognized by 
scientific and experienced dairymen and 
butter makers, but seem to make more cer- 
tain the fact that the uneven distribution 
of salt is the chief cause. Serious doubt is 
thrown upon the general belief that cold 
wash water is especially responsible for the 
‘effect. To test the effect of uneven salt- 











ing, the butter from each of 20 churnings 
was divided into two lots after washing 
and one lot was salted and worked one min- 
ute, while the other lot was not salted. 
None of the unsalted butter was mottled, 
while that salted and underworked was all 
more or less mottled. Simply tasting the 
light and deep-colored portions showed a 
great difference in the distribution of salt. 

As to the part played by cold washing 
water, it was shown that more working 
was required, and when given there were 
no mottles. The reason why butter washed 
with very cold water is likely to be mot- 
tled was attributed to the fact that, be- 
ing much harder, it is more difficult to 
handle and consequently in the same time 
does not get the same amount of working 
as softer butter would. When worked as 
long as four minutes and washed with wa- 
ter at 50 degrees, none of the butter was 
mottled, although three minutes of working 
was not enough. The difference in time 
required to work hard and soft butter is 
greater in the combined churn than in the 
table worker. When sufficiently worked to 
insure an even distribution of salt, the best 
grain was obtained with butter washed in 
water at 40 degrees and worked immedi- 
ately. 
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Our Veterinary Adviser. 


Garget—F. Y. (Pa) has a cow that has 
part of her udder caked and the milk is 
stringy. Bathe the udder well twice a day 
with hot water and after each bathing rub 
on a_ little soap liniment. Also give her 
1 dr iodide of potassium at a dose twice a 
day in bran mash for two weeks. 


Caked Udder—I. S. 





(N Y) has a cow that 
has a hard lump on her udder. Mix 2 dr 
iodine with 2 oz vaseline; rub on a little 
once every second day; also give 1 dr iodide 
potassium at a dose three times a day in 
bran mash for two weeks. 





Partial Paralysis—R. B. (Va) wants a 
remedy for hogs that lose the use of their 
hind parts and die. Give from 2 to 3 drops 
fluid extract of nux vomica, 2 to 4 gr of 
quinine and 2 tablespoonfuls of good whisky 
in a little water at a dose 3 times a day. 








SHARPLES 
CREAM SEPARATORS 


ALWAYS 
THE SHARPLES C0, 
Chieagoy Hl, 


HE BEST. 
P. &, SHARPLES, 
. West Chester Pa. 








LICE KILLER SiFANS oor THE tice 
hogs ted 


[EE without handling fowls or 8. 
or sprinkled on roosts, 


ing or rubbing 
Lice Killer does the rest. We prove it with FREE SA 
Our new catalogue ot Stock and Poultry Supplies free upon request. 


GEO. H. LEE CO. Omaha, Neb., or 68 Murray St.,New York 
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)THE OLD RELIABLE REMEDY 


etc., and all forms 
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Certain in Its effects and does not blemish or bilster. 
ye Towa, Feb. 19, 1898. 

Dear Sirs:—Please send me one of your Treatise on the 

Horse. Ihave a mare that had a Ringbore, I used one bottle 

of Kendall’s Spavin Cure, after I used it two weeks my horse 

gotwell. I think it is the best medicine in the world for horses. 
Yours by 4 USTIVE PAULSEN. 

Price, $1; six for Asa liniment for family use 

tthasnoequal. Ask your Dru t for Kendall's 

Spavin Oure, also “A Trea on the Horse,” 

e k free, or address 


DR. B. J. KENDALL CO., ENOSBURG PALLS, VT. 
bs a. Ah ek A nn i a a te 








le-the title of our new book. It tells: 
what Prof. Haecker and other av-! 
thorities say about { 
BUHL MILK CANS 
We want to send it to every user of 
x com it's y 

ertiatic and full of Drop .« 
Qs 8 post card 

BUNL STAMPING CC. 
(MARL ue jeoen Dever, Mich 
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{ ? quickest, cheapest way. Qur improved patent 


}% AQUATIC CREAM SEPARATOR 


this. Bests the best made and costs 
—— ey hos half as much, ca) neler auabiveals Takes 
all the eream out of mi k in two hour’s time. 
For 1 to 40 cows. Priees $5. to $11. Write for FREE 
) # Catalogue and testimonials. AGENTS WANTED. 
Aquatic Cream Sep’tor Co. 169 Factory Sq. Watertowa,N.¥ 


No tune 
like it! 


“IT HEALED!” “IT CURED!” 
“Tt is irresistible;” “It succeeded after everything 
else failed.” “Gave my horse no rest and 


Veterinary Pixine 


Cured.” One day’s list of endorsements on Chronic Sores, 
Scratches and Skin Diseases ou horses that VETERI- 
NARY PIXINE cured: 

C. C. Barker, Burlington, Vt. 

Richard Maldoon, Vergennes, Vt. 

A. J. Huntley, Livery, Leicester Junction, Vt. 

¥. W. Alexander, Pittsford, Vt. 

H. Goodrich, Salisbury, Vt. 

H. Kelder & Co., Livery, Kingston, N. ¥. 

Money back if it fails. Itis absolutely guaranteed, 
2 oz. box, 25c. 8 oz. box, 50c. 
At all Druggists and Dealers, or mailed, postpaid. 


TROY CHEN.ICAL CO.,~ .Troy, N. Y. 
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days’ trial free—that the 











particulars. 


There are many leaks in a cheap separator. 
claims that his machine is the best. 


NATIONAL 


HAND SEPARATOR 


will run lighter, skim closer, clean easier and give better satis- 
faction in every way, than any other machine. 
the National in competition With any other hand separator, 
then if you are not convinced that it’s the best machine to 
buy, return it at our expense. 
ten days’ trial, then judge for yourself. 


NATIONAL DAIRY MACHINE COMPANY, Newark, N. J. 


_. Yet each separator maker } 
We will prove—by giving you ten 


















Carefully test 







Let us send you one on 
Write for full 
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Bee Veils and Aprons. 
MRS A, J. BARBER, COLORADO. 





One of the most urgent needs of the bee- 
keeper is a good protection from stings. I 
know of nothing that takes the enthusiasm 
out of a beginner like getting stung about 





BEE VEIL AND APRON, 


the face. The best color for a veil is black, 
as it does not tire one’s eyes. Bobbinet or 
tule is the best material. One and a half 
yards of cotton net 22 in wide makes a 
good one. Sew the ends together in a seam, 
bind the lower edge with some light ma- 
terial, run a round elastic just long enough 
to go round a hat crown by stretching a 
little in the top edge and you have a bee- 
proof veil if you fasten the lower edge well. 
Men can put it inside the vest or under 
the suspenders. I always wear an apron 
for the purpose, cut like the illustration, 
and when the upper part is pinned down 
over the veil it is bee proof. Large pockets 
are convenient. In one I carry matches for 
my smoker, a small pair of scissors to clip 
queens wings and a large screwdriver or 
knife that has had half the blade broken 
off to pry or loosen hive covers and frames 
and to scrape off bits of wax. The other 
pocket is used to hold the wax that is 
scraped off. Three yards of denim or heavy 
gingham will make the apron. 

I have tried many kinds of gloves, in- 
cluding rubber, but have laid them all aside. 
For the last six years I have used mittens 
made of heavy cotton sock legs. Take long 
ones and cut off just above the heel. Run 
two or three rows of machine stitching 
around the edge to keep from _ raveling, 
stitch three rows an inch or more long at 
the proper places to divide the fingers, sew 
in a short open-ended thumb and you have 
a mitten that will not interfere with the 
use of the fingers, will protect your hands 
from the sun and bees and keep bees from 
getting up the sleeves. A small safety pin 
will hold them in place. With a _ good 
smoker, veil, apron and mittens one can 
work confidently and the bees are not so 
likely to be.troublesome when one is not 
dodging and showing fear. 


— 


Octagon Poultry House. 


G, A. MARTIN, NEW YORK. 





The octagon form has advantages. It is 
strong, compact and affords a larger area 
in proportion to the amount of outside 
wall than a rectangle. The timbers, being 
short, may be light. Moreover, it can catch 
more winter sunshine. 

The area of the poultry house represented 
by the accompanying ground plan is 303 
sq ft. This is a little more than that of a 
rectangular house 10 by 30 ft. The sides 
being 8 ft each, the total outside lineal 
measurement is 64 ft, whereas that of the 
rectangular house is 80 ft. With three 


windows, as shown in the illustration, direct 
sunshine is admitted from dawn until sun- 
set. 


The transverse partition is mainly of 


POULTRY AND BEES 


wire netting and the door may be wholly 
removed at the end of the brooding season. 

The dusting box is placed directly beneath 
the south window. The perches fit into 
slots at the ends, so as to be movable. It 
is needless to partition off the roosting 
place, but a curtain of old burlap hung in 
front of it in winter will add greatly to the 
comfort of the fowls and consequently to 
the contents of the egg basket. 





Bee Poison and Sting—The workers and 
queen are supplied with a weapon which 
they use infrequently, for without this it 
would be impossible to protect their hard- 
earned stores from their many enemies. 
When a honey bee inserts her sting, she de- 
posits a tiny drop of formic acid. It is this 
which causes the intense pain and swelling. 
Bee poison has considerable antiseptic 
properties and is known as a cure for rheu- 
matism and gout. It is this ingredient 
which preserves honey indefinitely.—[F. G. 
Herman, New Jersey. 








Canada’s Poultry Exports—During Sept, 
-Oct and Nov of last year from 8000 to 10,000 
live geese were shipped to a large poultry 
establishment in eastern Massachusetts to 
be fattened for market. Some of these 
geese are fattened in Canada and shipped 
to the U S as dressed poultry. One firm in 
Quebec sometimes has on hand as many 
as 11,500 live geese and 5000 ducks, feeding 
them 125 bu of grain per day. A poultry 
fattening firm had on hand at one time 
25,000 geese and 15,000 ducks. 





In Using Smoke to subdue the bees 
~vhen working among them, use as little as 
possible. Upon opening the hive and giv- 
ing them a blast or two from the smoker 
you can soon learn their temper. It is 
cruel to give them a heavy smoking to sub- 
due them, which is often done by the inex- 
perienced beekeeper. If the bees are in 
an ugly mood let them alone for a few days 
rather than to try and smoke them enough 
to conquer them. 

To Prevent Gapes—Put lamp oil in the 
drinking water. Keep everything clean. 
Give them fresh water to drink. Feed soft 
feed in trough. Put fine straw, charcoal 
and‘lime on floor. Give a sand bath or dust 
box for wallow, and you will have no gapes, 
{Lena Bennett, Erie Co, Pa. 





Belgian Broilers—A specialty in the Lon- 
don market is the small broiler from Bel- 
gium, which sells to first-class restaurants 
for 46c each. It is grown in six weeks from 
the Braekel breed of Flemish fowls which 
has long been famous for its precocity. 





The Critical Age—After chickens have 
their feathers well started they are likely 
to live. Until then, keep them dry and warm, 





The corn binder is coming into use more 
and more each year. Farm help is scarce 
and has driven the farmer to use labor sav- 
ing machines.—[E. J. Fear, Eau Claire Co, 
Wis. 
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PLAN OF EIGHT-SIDED HOUSE. 














Garden. 
IDA D, BENNETT, MICHIGAN, 
The season of summer shifting and 


change, specially in the window garden, if 
is often a puzzle to know what disposition 
to make of the house plants during ‘tthe 
summer, so that they shall neither be in the 
way or suffer from the change, and above 
all, that ‘they shall be in good condition 
for another winter. The solution of the 
problem is found satisfactorily in the sand 
box, which should be a _ well-established 
adjunct to all well-ordered gardens. It 
should consist of a shallow box of any con- 
venient size, ample enough to accommodate 
all the plants one wiil handle during the 
summer and be elevated on some kind of 
supports, as sections of tree trunks, a pair 
of saw horses on legs, the supports, how- 
ever, whatever they may be must be stout, 
as the weight of a box loaded with sand 
and filled with pots of plants is no small 
matter, and the supports must be fully up 
to the occasion. 

It should be placed where it will get the 
morning sun, but be protected from the 

















A SUMMER PLANT BX. 


greater heat of the day and from rough 
winds; the east side of a house offers the 
most satisfactory situation, or if not avail- 
able the shelter of a small tree or shrub 
may be utilized. The box should be filled 
with clear white sand, kept constantly 
moist, into which the pots should be 
plunged to their rims. Thus situated they 
will keep moist and fresh in the hottest 
weather and will make a thrifty growth 
that will be a surprise to anyone unused 
to this method of caring for them. As the 
front of the box will get the greatest 
amount of sunshine the plants of an espe- 
cially sun-loving nature should be placed 
here, giving those requiring less sunshine 
in the middle and leaving the back of the 
box for the shade-loving plants. Vines 
may be trained against the wall and over 
the supports and add a touch of the pic- 
turesque. A chair shoulc be provided that 
the care of the plants may be conveniently 
attended to, and one will find that many 
pleasant hours are passed in this way, and 
the care of the plants and their growth 
become a delight where it would be only 











a weariness and vexation were the plants 
kept in the house or.on a porch, as is usu- 
ally done. 

The spaces between the pots offer excel- 
lent places for the rooting of cuttings. I 
have seldom known a cutting to fail to 
root in this situation, especially. is this 
true of tea roses, gloxinias and begonias; a 
leaf of the two last-named laid on the sand 
and a little sand pressed over the end of 
the stem will soon form a bulb and begin 
to grow. 

Another advantage in placing the plants 
in the sand box instead of the ground is,that 
they are safe from the attacks of predatory 
chickens and cats. It is also of no small 
moment that they can all be watered from 
the watering pot at one operation and the 
tops thoroughly showered and _ cleansed. 
Young plants bought from the florist or 
started from cuttings in the spring for win- 
ter blooming, seedling primroses, cinerarias, 
ealceolarias, etc, can be brought to a 
greater degree of perfection here than in 
any other place outside of a greenhouse, 
indeed the sand box is a greenhouse on a 
small scale—the constant evaporation go- 
ing on from the wet sand and warm at- 
mosphere creating a very similar atmos- 
phere and a very much superior ventilation. 


SS 


How to Bud the Peach. 





are usually planted in the 
spring in rows 3% by 4 ft apart and about 
6 in between each pit in the rows. They 
come up quickly and make a rapid growth 
so that by July 1 they will be 2 or 3 ft 
high, when they will do to bud. Be sure 
to get buds of the variety you want—true 
to name; these buds are of: the present 
season’s growth and should. be sufficiently 
matured for use. Cut the new twigs con- 
taining the buds, discarding the tips and 
butts, using only the healthy, strong mid- 
dle buds. Cut the leaves off, leaving the 
petiole or leaf stalk with the buds. Now, 
beginning at the south end of a row of the 
seedling trees, which’ should be from 2% 
to 4 ft high, get on your knees, with your 
back to the south and the row-on your 
left. Allow the top of the young tree to 
rest back of your left shoulder, and with 
your left. hand grasp it near the ground, 
and, bending it towards the south, hold it 
there while, with the knife in the right 
hand, you make an incision through the 
bark across the tree ak ut 2% or 3 in from 
the earth (see Fig 1a), and another from 
its center downward, from 1to1% in. See 
Fig 1b. 

The bent position of the tree will cause 
the corners of the bark to open slightly. 


Peach pits 


‘With the reverse end of the knife handle— 
some use a goose quill or a piece of ivory 
bone—press the bark gently from the wood 
and having cut a bud from 
insert it under 


(see Fig 1b), 


the twig (see Fig lc), the 











FIG 1. HOW THE BUDS ARE SET. 

bark in such a way that the bud itself pro- 
jects from the perpendicular cut in the 
bark of the young tree. Push the bud and 
shield of bark well down in the slit, and 
then, with bass mat, yarn, or tow string, 
proceed to wrap above and below the bud 
(Fig 1d ). I like to wrap above the bud first, 
then crossing behind wrap and tie below 
the bud, being always careful not to injure 
it. The tie does not need to cover all the 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


cut parts; it is simply to hold them for 
the healing which nature brings. No wax 
or covering of any kind is used. You are 
now ready for the next tree. In cutting 
the buds take off a slight piece of the wood 
with each bud and do not remove it. 
After three, four or five days examine 
your work, and if necesary cut the tie, as 
such young trees are often so thrifty that 
the string wiii check growth in three or four 











FIG 2. 


CUTTING THE BUDS. 


days. Where much budding is done, boys 
gzo ahead to clean the lower part of the 
trees of sprouts, leaves, trash or dirt. Then 
after the budders follow the tiers. Have 
your ties cut beforehand; the most conven- 
ient length is about 7 in. Be careful to 
discriminate between leaf and blossombuds, 
Leaf buds are more pointed, and are what 
you want, as they contain the germ of a 
sprout, a tree. Blossom buds are plumper 
and more blunt, and rounded: on the end, 
and will produce only blossoms—on the pa- 
rent tree they would probably set fruit. 

Plainly label your trees with the name 
of bud variety, with stakes at end of row, 
and cultivate until Aug, being careful not 
to injure the bud. 

The following spring cut the seedling top 
off about 3 or 4 in above the inserted bud. 
It is a good thing to tie the sprout, as it 
grows, to the stub, to keep winds from 
breaking it out. This inserted bud will soon 
grow and form a new tree, and the variety 
will invariably he exactly like the parent 
from which the bud was taken. These 
young trees with budded tops are ready the 
next spring to be set in the orchard. 


Spraying for Bugs and Blight. 


The barrel pump is considered at the Ver- 
mont exper sia the most useful spraying 
apparatus yet devised. A good form of 
this pump is shown in American Agricul- 
turist’s frontispiece. A form of the barrel 
pump which can be used for any crop 
consists of a barrel and pump in a 
wagon, while one or two persons walk and 
direct the spray nozzles, these being at- 
tached to long pieces of tubing. Another 
man is required to work the pump. 

The addition of bordeaux mixture to paris 
green solution makes an application more 
effective in killing the potato beetle than 
one of the paris green alone. The bordeaux 
mixture not only tends to prevent blight 
but also helps to keep away the potato bee- 
tle. Paris green alone may be applied for 
potatoes, 1 lb to 100 gals water. A little 
lime should be added to prevent burning 
the vines. Place the paris green with about 
an equal weight of fresh stone lime in a 
pail of hot water, mix thoroughly as the 
lime slacks and let stand a couple of hours 
before applying. If the paris green is used 
with bordeaux mixture, no other lime need 
be added. 

Paris green alone may be applied as soon 
as the beetles become troublesome. The Vt 
exper sta recommends making the first ap- 
plication of the bordeaux-paris green mix- 
ture during or just after the blossoming 
period, usually July 1-Aug 1. The second 
application should follow about two weeks 
after the first, and a third later on, depend- 
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ing on weather conditions and prevalence 
of insects. Bordeaux mixture costs about 
eight-tenths of a cent per gal, and from 
150 to 200 gals are applied per acre, and 
for three applications about 500 gals, The 
total cost for three applications is $4 for 
the bordeaux mixture and $2.10 for labor, 
a total of $6.10. To this must be added the 
cost of two or three pounds of paris green. 
Two men and-_one horse will apply the mix- 
ture to five acres or more per day. 


GOOD WHEELS 


MAKE A 00D eo ane. 


utelese, a wag 

useless. T 
ELECTRIC ¢ iiftiis 

oe Checkeant they 

Tast arene: bend are made 

low, any width — to pre + 

They can’t ot break 

down. They last won Ly 4-8 

Electric Wheel Co., Box Quincy, Ils. 
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at 5%c Per Fi 

We bought at Sale 75, = 
Brand new. % inch. 50foot 
lengths, with couplings 
Write for free Catalog No. 25 


on merchandiseof all kinds. 
OUR PRICES ARE 
ONE-HALF OF CTHERS, 
Chicago House Wrecking Co. 
West 35th & [ron Sts., 
CHICAGO. 
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head le a “Cer for 
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HYDRAULIC °Pirtss, 


Made in varying sizes; hand and power, 
Get our free catalogue before MPS buy, 


HYDRAULIC PRESS MPG. 
+ St.» Mt. Gilead, Ohio. 














Soon Saves Its Cost. 


A 12-Year 
= rah sow, Old Boy 


can do more and better — = either 
in the field or garden, with the 


HAND CULTIVATOR 


than three men can do with common hoes. 
Flows, Read < eultivates—astride or between rows. Ifno agent 
Irie town send 61.35 for sample delivered and terms to agents. 
irich Mfg. Co.,47River St.,Rock Falis,!li. 


GINSENGiairaxz 


Valuable book about it, sieichantien togrow 
dollarsworth, what used for and Amey? tortoe 


(CAN GINSENG GARDENS, ROSEHILL, HILL, New York. 


CELERY and CABBAGE PLANTS FOR SALE. 


Leading varieties,carefully packed with moss in baskets 
and delivered here at Express Office; 250 plants for 60c.; 
500 for 90c.; 1000 for $1.50. Sy vecial’ —_— on quantities 
over 6,000. Cash with order. Celery plants 1eady July Ist. 

way Cabbage Plants ready now 

DLAND FARM, Canastota, Madison County, N. Y. 


? ? 


SUCCESS inc. 


EDGE 
Potato Harvester 


A practical, perfect working po- 
tato digger at a price that every 
farmer who grows three acres 
of potatoes can afford to pay. 
Every potato 
grower in the 
United States 
* should write 
for full descrip- 
tion and price. 
D. Y. HALLOCK & SONS, Box 804 YORK, PA. 
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MERICAN 
GRICULTURIST. 


WEEKLY. 


This edition is designed for and adapted to the special 
needs of New York, and Ontario, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
¥ania, Ohio, West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, and the 
South, wherein it most largely circulates. 

COPYRIGHT, 1900. 





Terms. 

SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a. year; 
Futy Cents for six months; if not paid in advance, $1.50 
ver year. Subscriptions can commence at any time during 
he year. Specimen copy free. 

FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTIONS—To all foreign countries 
$2.00 or 8s 4d per year, postpaid. 

RENEWALS—The date opposite your name_on_ your 
, shows to what time your subscription 


paper, or wrapper ‘ i 
is paid. Thus Jan, ‘01, shows that payment. has been 
received up to January 1, 1901; Feb, ‘Ul, to February 1, 


1991, and so on. Some time is required after momgy is 
received before the date, which answers for a receipt, can 
be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES—Responsible subscribers will con- 
tinue to receive this journal until the publishers are noti- 
tied by letter to discontinue, when all arrearages must 
be paid. If you do not wish the journal continued for 
another year after your subscription has expired, you 
should then notify us to discontinue it. 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS—When ordering a change in 
the address, subscribers should be sure to give their old 
as well as their new address. 

CANVASSERS WANTED in every town to solicit sub- 
scriptions, Terms sent on application. 

ADVERTISING RATES—Sixty cents per agate line 

_ (14_ lines to the inch) each insertion. Discounts, maps 
and sworn statement of circulation, etc, on application 
and correspondence invited: For Farmers’ Exchange ad- 
vertising rates, see that department. Only advertisements 
from reliable parties are admitted. Our readers can deal 
with our advertisers in the confidence that anv dissatis- 
faction will have our prompt attention if reported to us. 
When writing advertisers, state that you saw their ‘‘ad’’ 
in American Agriculturist so they will do their best by 
you and also credit us with your trade. American Agri- 
culturist is the best and cheapest medium in which to 
advertise for rural business in the Middle or Southern 
States. 

OUR GUARANTEE—We positively guarantee the_re- 
liability of each and every advertiser in this paper, This 
ruarantee is an ironclad one. It means just what it says. 
ft means that no advertisement is allowed in our columns 
until we are satistied that the advertiser is so reliable 
that any subscriber can safely do business with him. Our 
guarantee means that if amy subscriber is swindled 
through any advertisement im our columns, we will re- 
imburse him the full amount. Of course, complaint should 
be made within ome week from date of any unsatisfac- 
tory .transaetion, with proofs, ete, so that the matter 
can be adjusted while all the circumstances are fresh. 
We do not gnarantee that: one advertiser’s goods are bet- 
ter than another’s, but we do guarantee that the adver- 
tuser will furnish the article he advertises on the terms 
advertised. In other words, you can do business with our 
advertisers in the same confidence you would have if you 
went into their stores, factories or farms and inspected 
for yourself before ordering. 

REMITTANCES should be made by postoffice or ex- 
press money orders, or registered letter, although small 
amounts may be sent by regular mail. Postage stamps 
(but not internal revenue stamps) will be aceepted for 
amounts less than. $100, one-cent__stamps __preferred. 
Money orders, checks and drafts should be made payable 
to thee ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. A two-cent venue 
Stamp should be placed on all checks, drafts and express 


money orders. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
Homestead Building. 


YORK. CHICAGO, 
§2 i Place Marquette Building, 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 
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Without discussing the good and bad 
points of the trusts, it is evident that in- 
dustry is embarking upon a new departure. 
The old idea that competition was the life 
of trade was wrong. Economists of all 
schools are now agreed that competition 
was too often the death of industry. Co- 
operation has taken its place very success- 
fully, among millions of laborers and pro- 
ducers, especially in England and on the 
continent, resulting in a decrease of ex- 
penses in production and in getting goods 
from producer to consumer, this saving 
being shared between the two to their mu- 
tual advantage. 

In the United States, our business men 
and capitalists have been the first to re- 
alize the possibilities of «»-operation or 
combination, but have too often abused the 
idea through over-capitalization and at- 
tendant abuses. Our farmers and the pro- 
ducing classes generally have been forced 
to consider this matter in all its bearings. 
They now realize the possibilities in it for 
them, and how to realize these possibilities 
of co-operation is now the great problem 
that is agitating farmers and farmers’ or- 
ganizations everywhere. 

What the producer or farmer wishes to 
accomplish is this: He wants to get his 


goods to the consumer, and get his pay for 
the same, with the least expense, without 
umnecessary delay, 


and in such manner 


EDITORIAL 


that supply may be regulated to the de- 
mand, and the farmer thus receive a fair 
return for his labor without obliging the 
consumer to pay exorbitant prices. Now 
this is a hard nut to crack, but several 
cracks are being made in it. The remark- 
able success of the California raisin 
growers’ association is a case in point. 
While some of the improvement in 
values would have come anyhow, 
it is true that through co-operation 
this great industry in California has been 
lifted out of the slough of despond and put 
onto so substantial a basis that the land 
devoted to raisin vineyards has advanced 
by $50 to $125 per acre in value. The Five 
States milk producers’ association has en- 
abled the farmers who shipped to Greater 
New York to get $5000 a day more for their 
milk, for weeks at a time, than by the old 
method. But for the fruit growers’ unions, 
the great citrus fruit industry of the Pacific 
eoast would have long since collapsed. 
Other instances more or less successful 


could be cited. Nor is it anything against ° 


these efforts that the farmers interested in 


them are far from being perfectly satisfied. . 


In all these organizations there is more or 
less complaint among the members that the 
thing does not pan out as well as it ought 
to, and among the officers or managers that 
the members do not support the work as 
perfectly as they should, In spite of all 
this, however, great progress is actually 
being made, while sentiment in favor of co- 
operation is rapidly ripening among farm- 
ers everywhere. 

The latest incident is afforded by the Ore- 
gon hop growers’ association. This is a 
corporation with an authorized capital of 
$100,000 instituted by the growers of hops 
in Oregon, through which they hope even- 
tually to mobilize the entire crop of that 
state, so that they can sell it to the best 
advantage in either: the local, eastern or 
foreign markets. This practical movement 
is one the necessity for which was long 
since pointed out by American Agriculturist 
and is still further emphasized in our book 
on “The Hop.” We see in this hop indus- 
try much the same condition that exists in 
other lines. 

A few big large 


concerns, producing 


quantities of hops themselves, are in a po- 


sition to manipulate the market to their 
own advantage, so as to force outside 
growers to accept the terms dictated by 
the syndicate or force the mout of the bus- 
iness. In other words, the little fellows 
have got to combine to fight the trust that 
seeks to monopolize them. A single hop 
grower is alone unable to accomplish much, 
but united with his fellows, and controll- 
ing say two-thirds of the supply, hop grow- 
ers will be able to protect themselves 
against further extortion and gradually to 
improve their returns and prospects. Their 
example will doubtless be followed in 
Washington and California, and perhaps 
the growers in New York state may even 
be induced to organize in self-defense. A 
federation of these state hop growers’ cor- 
porations would enable the American pro- 
ducers of this special crop to absolutely 
control its distribution, and to some extent 
its price. Of course the latter, in the long 
run, will be mainly governed by the world’s 
supply. Nor is there anything fanciful or 
impractical about this idea. The hop crop 
is one that lends itself to such a scheme 
because by its very nature it can be read- 
ily baled, stored, sampled, borrowed on, etc. 

In much the same way it should be pos- 
sible to organize and control the distribu- 
tion of the tobacco crop of the country, and 
of many other non-perishable specialties 
grown in more or less restricted areas. Of 
course the problem of dealing with perish- 
able articles like milk, fresh fruits, etc, is 
more complicated because of their perish- 
ability. But because this problem is thus 
difficult, it is all the more necessary for 
producers of perishable stuff to solve it. 
A wealth of practical directions for work- 
ing out these various problems is given in 








our book, How to Co-operate (price $1, post- 
paid, from this office), 
The subject is certainly one that is rightly 


to command increased attention among 
farmers and producers everywhere. Object 
as we may against the trusts, legislate 
against them as we may or regulate them 
to our heart’s content, it is still true that 
to compete with them farmers must like- 
wise combine. Only diamond will cut dia- 
mond. 

The producers of each crop or specialty 
should first unite and work out the details 
of their immediate salvation. As time goes 
on these various interests should federate 
and work together so far as their common 
welfare is concerned. Ultimately it would 
be possible for agriculture to be the best 
organized and best regulated of all indus- 
tries, instead of being as now the poorest 
organized and the most defenseless. Along 
with. the economic and financial improve- 
ment that would grow out of organized ag- 
riculture, would go an increase in the at- 
tractiveness and popularity of country life 
and a large improvement in the farrners’ 
political position and power. We do not be- 
lieve in a farmers’ party, but we do believe 
that frequently measures arise that would 
benefit agriculture in particular and the 
country’s welfare in general, which farm- 
ers should be in a position to compel all 
parties to adopt or vie with each other in 
putting into effect. 





The business of canning fruits and vege- 
tables is this year receiving more attention 
than for a long time past. The somewhat 
improved demand for these preserved prod- 
ucts of orchard and garden is stimulating 
activity among those long identified with 
the industry, and an unusually large num- 
ber of new plants are being put into opera- 
tion this summer. Many of these are stock 
companies, some co-operative, and a few 
operated on the toll system. To increase 
the general knowledge among farmers of 
the canning business, we cordially invite 
those operating old plants, or opening new 
ones, to write us relative to the work in 
hand. Tell us in your own words the expe- 
riences of your neighborhood canning fac- 
tory, its successes or its difficulties, and 
how these are met. Describe briefly the 
apparatus used, methods employed, crops 
utilized, prices paid to growers, form of 
contract with canners, plan of distribut- 
ing (marketing) the finished product, ete. 
American Agriculturist will also be glad to 
receive photographs of interior and exterior 
of canning works now in operation, and es- 
pecially while in operation. Interchange of 
experience along this line will prove both 
interesting and helpful. 

That an advance of six cents in the price 
of wheat within the period of a week should 
direct the speculative world to that cereal 
is not strange. Unless the early June re- 
ports from the northwest have been great- 
ly exaggerated, there are strong reasons for 
believing that the yield in Minnesota and 
the Dakotas will fall far short of what 
was earlier hoped. Add to this the aban- 
donment of enormous areas in the winter 
wheat territory of the Ohio valley and it 
will be seen at a glance that the wheat 
prospect is far less brilliant than a month 
ago. The acreage remaining, however, is 
very large, and with a fair rate of yield 
this important crop need be by no means 
a failure. Should our export surplus, how- 
ever, be materially reduced, prices may eas- 
ily assume a permanently higher level. 





Live Meat and Greens—Last summer I 
put into boxes some red worms which I 
dug up in the garden, adding plenty of 
dirt and putting the sod on top. The 
boxes were kept in the cellar, sprinkling 
the grass occasionally. It kept green all 
winter and when one of the boxes was 
emptied into the coop of winter chickens 
they would enjoy themselves, picking out 
the grass and worms.—[Hugh Smith, Penn- 
sylvania, 











COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


Cider Makers Want Higher Prices. 


An effort is being made to advance the 
price of pure cider vinegar lc per gal, to 
go into effect immediately. This is the re- 
sult of a conference held early this month 
at Syracuse, N Y, among representatives 
of the cider and cider vinegar makers’ 
ass’n. Delegates were of the opinion that 
owing to the present shortage in stocks 
and the unprecedented demand for pure 
vinegar, the price is at present too low. 
Discussing the outlook, the opinion seemed 
to prevail that the crop of cider apples next 
fall will be small. 

About 90 per cent of the pure cider vine- 
gar manufacturers in the U S were repre- 
sented, including delegates from N Y, Pa 
and N E. Among those present were Louis 
'Windholz of Syracuse, N Y, Robert Doug- 
las and G. E. Ward of Ravena, Michael 
Doyle of Rochester and J. N. Porter of New 
Hartford, Ct. 








Changed Conditions in Wheat. 





The unrest over the spring wheat situa- 
tion, which was reflected in American Agri- 
culturist’s early June crop report, has been 
greatly intensified within the last few 





SHORTS ON THE RUN. 
Wheat sold at the highest prices 


days. 
since last fall, advancing furiously more 
than 6c per bu within a period of a week. 
From a condition of lethargy the specula- 
tive market was transformed into one of 
greatest activity, July delivery at Chicaga 
shooiing up to figures around 75c, and many 
traders anticipating even sharper advances 
now that it appears sure the spring wheat 
crop is seriously damaged. American Agri- 
culturist’s crop statistician, who has been 
personally canvassing the situation in the 
northwest, telegraphs that the drouth in 
N D is about the worst on record, and in 
many places half the wheat destroyed since 
the first of June; flax acreage largely in- 
creased, in places fully double last year. 
The great advance in wheat naturally 
called out liberal selling on the part of 
traders who had bought at the lower prices 
and made a good profit. At the same time 
buying was vigorous both by those believing 
in wheat at present level and by the shorts 
who were greatly disturbed by the bullisn 
conditions. 

Temporary relief through scattered rain- 
fall served to ease the market, but 
even the most conservative operators 
realize that the crop over very impor- 
tant districts has been damaged beyond 
repair. It should be remembered that 
all regular monthly crop reports are 
based on data gathered at the close of the 
month; and that date in May when data for 
June reports is furnished by local observ- 
ers, the spring wheat plant had not reached 
the point of material deterioration. The ac- 
tual falling off in * prospect took place the 
first half of June; hence the next monthly 
report will undoubtedly show a sharp drop 
in conditions. Anything other than the 
most propitious June weather must neces- 
sarily result in a rapid shrinkage of crop 
possibilities. 

The winter wheat harvest has begun in a 
small way, but returns are yet so meager 
that little definite can be known as to rate 
of yield. The monthly report of the stat- 





istician of the Cep’t of agri, made pub- 
lic June 11, estimates that the winter wheat 
area still under cultivation has been fur- 
ther reduced by 1,676,000 acres since the 
May report. According to this authority, 
the area of winter wheat remaining under 
cultivation June 1 was 24,908,000 acres, a re- 
duction from the area actually sown in 
the fall of 5.240,000 acres. While the rea- 
sons noted point to unquestioned falling off 
in wheat tonnage compared with early bril- 
liant prospects, there is nothing to suggest 
a serious condition, as importarit unaffect- 
ed portions of the wheat territory still 
promise to yield bountifully. If damage to 
the northwest should prove as great as 
the earlier June reports hinted, the ulti- 
mate effect must be in a lessened surplus of 
exports in the form of wheat and flour, and 
this would naturally point t to higher prices. 


Bright Outlook for Apple Crop. 





Taking the ovente’: por large, this promises 
to be an apple year, although early bril- 
liant outlook is not always followed by full 
fruition. As noted in recent issues of 
American Agriculturist, orchards generally 
bloomed: very full and set of fruit good to 
heavy. Some exceptions ‘are noted but 
perhaps not enough to affect the general 
situation. On June 1 the prospect for the 
apple crop was exceedingly favorable. With 
the exception of Tenn, Ky and O, where the 
set of fruit was only moderately satis- 
factory, every western state showed a con- 
dition high enough to indicate decidedly 
above an average crop. Frost damage 
was insignificant. 

The apple situation in the important or- 
chard sections of the older middle and N E 
states is somewhat mixed, but in the main 
promising. Fruit set well, but the June 
drop is considerable and some of our cor- 
respondents in N Y, N E, N J, etc, report 
that blossoms blasted badly, partly the re- 
sult of belated frosts. At a recent meeting 
of the cider vinegar makers’ ass’n at Syra- 
cuse, representing a wide extent of terri- 
tory, the opinion was freely 





expressed | 


apple outlook not as promising as earlier, and | 


more or less complaint of damage through 
insect pests, trees in many orchards being 
completely denuded of foliage. Other 
advices, however, indicate promise of abun- 
dant yield, from Niagara Falls eastward to 
Portland and southward into Pa. 
advices as we haive received from Canada 
and N § are indicative of an excellent apple 
and NS are indicative of an excellent apple 
crop. 

Western and central N. Y will have an 
abundance of apples unless marked re- 
verses come. Advices to American Agri- 
culturist generally indicate this, although 
the attacks of 
the quality. Our reports are somewhat con- 
flicting and orchards are evidently uneven 
in condition, according to local environ- 
ment. Writing in a general way of western 
N Y, John Hall of Rochester reports the 
June outlook for apples unusually prom- 
ising. ‘‘With one or two exceptions,” 
writes, 
noticeable that the fruit stands up, 
the grower likes; little fungous disease, 
some tent caterpillar attacks noticeable.’ 
S. R. Mott cf Monroe Co reports heaviest 
bloom and best present prospect in the past 
10 years. Lyman Roy, Wayne Co, says 
early prospect brilliant, but tent caterpil- 
lar has hurt many trees, and now the green 
fruit worm has appeared. George A. Sweet 
of Livingston Co reports prospect promis- 
ing for more than average crop in his sec- 
tion In the Hudson valley situation va- 
riable, G. E. Ward of Ravena writing ap- 
ple crop not very promising. A correspond- 
ent in Burlington Co, N J, says heavy frost 
May 10 caused much damage. Sam Nesbitt 
of Brighton, Ont, a leading exporter of Ca- 
nadian and Nova Scotian apples, writes that 
the general outlook is most brilliant for 
Kings, Greenings, Snows, etc; Spys not up 
to the average, that weather conditions 


may reduce the yield. 
In Mich the prospect is the best for years 
In Ind and Ill 


and little short of perfect. 


insect pests may damage | 


Such | 





he | 
“fruit has set ‘very thick, and it is | 
which | 


en 
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In the Blood 


Here is the origin of a majority of human 
ailments,—scrofula, salt rheum, pimples, 
humors, sores ; troubles of the stomach, nerves, 
liver and kidneys, all have their starting point 
in bad blood, and therefore all may be cured by 
purifying, enriching, vitalizing the blood with 


HOOD’S 
Sarsaparilla 


The Best Blood Medicine Money Can Buy. 










Positively the standard well 
drilling machine of America! 


LOOMIS & NYMAN, 
TIFFIN, OHIO. 





DO NOT BUY 


WELL DRILLING 


MACHINERY until you see our new Cata- 
logue No. 26. We will furnish it to you FREE. 
Writ+to oyr address, either Harvey, Il.,Chicago, 
lll., or Dallas, Texas. 
F.C. AUSTIN MFG. CO. 
Factories at Harvey, Il. 


Rife Hydraulic Engine 


Pumps water withont any atten- 
tion or expense for 

IRRIGATION. 

Big Increase in Crops 

Independent of Rain. 

Higher Prices. 

Early Crops. 

POWER SPECIALTY CO., 126 Liberty Street, NEW YORK. 
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and its value “ake 
May 


it is marketed. Balea | 
finds a ready market anywhere. _ 


“ELI ibd 


Baling F aN 
make the most even, com- 
pact bales, Save freightin loading full Horse and 


Easiest and safest to feed. 
Feed hole 53x30 inches. They are © built to last. — the min- 








COLLINS PLOW CO., 1113 Hampshire St., QUINCY, ILL 
HAVE YOU SEEN THE PUMPS 
lek je 
of All GRINDS 

FEED — 
Trades? | civans _ 














—and hundreds of other jobs with the 
strength of 15 men. Most Convenient and 
useful power ever invented. Costs only TWO 
cents per hour to run. Especially adapted 
to farm work. 


ITISA NEW ENCINE mavé by 
Fairbanks 


Morse & 


Company 
Chicago 





AGENCIES 
Patterson, Gottfried 
& Hunter, Ltd., 

New York City. 
Charles J. Jager 
Company, 

Boston, Mass. 
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the outlook June 1 above an average and in 
Ia unusually promising. The Mo prospect 
not so good generally, canker worms prev- 
alent: in Kan, Neb outlook early this month 
better than in any recent year. Since the 
opening of the month, however, conditions 
have not been uniformly favorable and ad- 
vices to American Agriculturist indicate de- 
terioration in prospects here and there. 


— 


Good Outlook for Minor Cereals. 





Consolidated county reports of our corps 
of correspondents show a very small in- 
crease in the acreage of rye as compared 
with the breadth harvested last year. In 
the Ohio valley the area is slightly de- 
creased from the same causes that so se- 


riously shortened the wheat acreage, but 
this loss is made good by some increase 
in breadth in the Missouri valley states. 


More than half the rye acreage of the coun- 
try is in four states, N Y, Pa, Wis and 
Kan, and in each of these states the acre- 
age is slightly larger than last year. The 
hardier nature of the rye plant is shown 
by the fact that while wheat is practically 
a failure in many important states, rye 
sown at the same time and under the same 
conditions promises little short of an av- 
erage crop. The general average of con- 
dition is 92.4, or nearly two points higher 
than last year. Taking acreage and condi- 
tion figures as presented below, it is rea- 
sonable to expect a crop rather larger than 
last year and above the average for a se- 
ries of years. 

Present returns indicate very little 
change in the barley acreage as compared 
with last year. There is an increase in Kan 
and Cal, and a corresponding decrease in 
the important states in the northwest, Cal- 
ifornia, with nearly 40 per cent of the total 
barley acreage, shows an increase of 2 per 
cent. The condition of the crop as report- 
ed on June 1 is high in nearly all states 
of importance, and gives promise of a crop 
above the average for a series of years. 

The following statement shows the acre- 
age reported by states and the June 1 con- 
dition for each crop: 

RYE AND BARLEY CONDITION BY STATES. 
{Acres stated in round thousands.] 


———-Rye——~ c—Barley—, 

Acres Cond Acres Cond 

1900 June l 190 Junel 

> ae 229 85 174 86 
, errr 275 85 9 85 
WUE oc cnsdenesce 4 98 2 80 
Ark . e 2 100 -- a 
Tenn e il 90 2 90 
W Va - 14 90 ~ — 
Ky - & 90 1 85 
Ty ncescncens - 39 86 22 79 
Mich . 8 88 39 94 
err eee Oe 85 4 85 
SED. edenincedaced 62 92 15 98 
MUED 606600 aceses 198 88 240 85 
Minn. 47 85 305 91 
eee 130 93 538 98 
Mo 10 96 1 95 
DED cctcéceces de 158 99 263 93 
Neb. - 62 97 4 97 
i) eee ° 3 81 270 81 
| eer ° 2 90 107 95 
Cae os oe 42 100 1,428 85 
COW sékucacences ° 5 99 23 100 
. i ree 2 100 39 94 
Other neues ee 90 74 90 
ME és oun des 1,674 92.4 3,560 94 





Clover Conditions Generally Good. 





Our June 1 returns showed a material 
increase in the acreage of clover in com- 
parison with last year, though the incre- 
ment is less than might have been expect- 
ed after the severe loss of area from win- 
terkilling in ’99. The present breadth is not 
up to the figures of recent years and an 
unusual proportion of it is made up of new 
seeding. The condition of the crop is gen- 
erally good, though some deficiency in rain- 
fall during May in districts east of the 
Mississippi river tended to retard full devel- 
opment. With the exception noted, the sea- 
son west of the Allegheny mountains has 
been generally favorable and indications 
now point to a more satisfactory rate of 








SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 


yield upon a larger acreage than was har- 
vested last year. 

Our correspondents estimate the acreage 
of clover this year as compared with last 
year as follows: 

CLOVER ACREAGE IN PERCENTAGES. 
Compared with last year. 


Tex pe OM caeceene er ere 103 
ee bee ndaawen = eee --.-106 
SUT ET CTE CTT et rere ss 106 
Dt sacarcandooeminte Saree rrr Tee 104 
GEG. cticccncacedcnnn c. i} + eee 115 
Mich . FF Ee) ae re 105 
Ind — Ss Seer rr er. 102 
me os -— Peer ey 105 
Wis . a WEED nc cccdeccecet 109 
POD cn cc cdocncteas 102 


Canadian Apple Prospects Bright. 





While usual vicissitudes are ahead of the 
Canadian apple crop, June prospects as a 
whole are highly promising. Orchards 
bloomed well and with favorable condi- 
tions from this time forward there should 
be an excellent rate of yield next fall. 
Standard varieties are the rule in the many, 
commercial orchards, and only here and 
there is any particular faulty condition re- 
corded. Ontario growers are looking for 
a good surplus for shipment, and the fa- 
mous Annapolis valley of Nova Scotia is 
making plans for liberal exports to Eu- 
rope. Under date of June 11, J. W. Bigelow, 
president N S fruit growers’ ass’n, writes: 
“There is in sight the most abundant blos- 
som of apples ever known in this country, 
and so far the set has been favorable; too 
soon to predict crop, but outlook for large 
yield in all fruits and hay.” 

The orchard sections of Ontario seer 
equally promising. Sam Nesbitt, the well- 
known handler, writes us as follows: Never 
in the history of the apple crop have I 
seen such enormous bloom as this season. 
Go into any orchard, and with the excep- 
tion cf Spys and Russets, find the tree ab- 
solutely full of fruit; test the fertility of 
the apple by hard shaking of the limb, and 
you find practically none fall off. From all 
I can see and advice from different growers 
and apple merchants, the crop will be the 
largest on record; Kings and Greenings 
especially—Spys for some cause are not up 
to average, Snows are a big yield, all fruit 
as nearly as can be judged now will be 
clean and free from blemishes. Possibly 
the fruit will not be as large as we would 
like to see it, but upon the whole growers 
have their orchards in fairly good cultiva- 
tion and this may help the growth of fruit. 





Grange Notes. 


—— 


NEW YORK. 


The June meeting of Broome Co Pomona 
was held with Deposit June 12. The day 
was perfect, the Patrons were many, goud- 
natured and full of interest in grange work. 
Deposit grange gave them a royal wel- 
come. Worthy Master G, C. Valentine pre- 
sided. The morning session was occupied in 
regular business. The fifth degree of Po- 
mona was conferred in full form upon a 
class of 12 candidates. This was followed 
by a literary program, which was full of 
good things. The evening session opened 
under the charge of Lecturer O. E. Bald- 
win. An illustrated poem by N. H. Faulk- 
ner, entitled Farm problems, was rich with 
fact and humor, and Past State Lecturer 
E. P. Cole delivered an inspiring address. 
The Sept meeting will be held in the west- 
ern part of the county. 





The Temptations to Go Into Debt are 


strong and delusive, but the temp®ations to 
corruption after one is burdened with the 
curse of debt are often overwhelming. 
Bankruptcy may be said to be among the 
mildest and most legitimate forms of this 
evil. This is a temptation which the laws 
of the country throw in the way of the un- 
fortunate. A legal shift to avoid moral 
obligation is a tacit agreement to get rid 
of one’s’_ responsibilities. The tempta- 
tions to fraud are very great. Men 
will do and promise things under the 
pressure of impending misfortune or un- 
der the hope of recovery which they would 
never do under ordinary or prosperous cir- 
cumstances. Reputation, family, property, 
all are risked on the hazard of a die in a 
business speculation. In olden times it was 
not an unusual thing for a man to be tied 





Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 80,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


oOo 
THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable in 








the paper. At a very small cost one can advertise poul- 
try, dogs and live stock of all kinds, seeds, fruits and 
vegetables, help or situations wanted. In fact, anything 


to sell or buy. 

.THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the adver- 
tisement, and each initial, or a number, counts as one 
word. Cash must accompany each order, and advertise- 
ments must have address on, as we cannot forward re- 
plies sent to this office, 

., COPY must be received Friday to guarantee insertion 
in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 

FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rates, but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty 
cents per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

NO _ BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind wil 
be allowed under this head, thus making a small ady > 
noticeable as a large one. 

-THE RATE for the ‘‘Farmers’ Exchange’”’ advertisi 
only, five cents a word each insertion. - sncian 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 








LIVE STOCK. 


HE National Live Stock and Dairy Show, Aug. 20 to 
24, at Mt. Gretna, Pa., offers large and attractive pre- 
miums. This in connection with the Mt. Gretna Agricul- 
tural, Mechanical and Industrial Exposition, will make it 
the largest attraction and best show of the season to sell 
stock. Write for premium list. W. M. BENNINGER, 
Supt., Benningers, Northampton Co., Pa. 
Pe ey Cattle—Several young Guernseys of both 
sexes for sale.—Bred from the best stock. EZRA 
MICHENER, Carversville, Bucks Co., Pa. 
YRSHIRE BULL, 2 years old. Sired by Duke of 
Barcheskie, MERTON PHELPS, Castile, N. Y. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


ANTED—Live fowls, chickens and turkeys, butter, 
cheese, eggs, poultry, game, beans, peas, etc. Have 

you any for sale? Ifso, drop us a line and we shall be 
pleased to quote you our market. Prompt pay guaran- 
teed. GEORGE NYE & COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 














D AUSTIN & CO, fruit, produce, calves, eggs and 
e poultry on commission. Correspondence solicited, 
326 Washington St., New York. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


YE pay $18 a week and expenses to men with rigs to 
introduce our poultry compound. Send stamp. 
JAVELLE MFG CO, Dept 18, Parsons, Kan. 
Gries ition for experienced salesman, with 
rig. AMERICAN SILO SEED FEED STEEL 
TANK CO, Buffalo, N Y. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


Oe ae Plants, best varieties, One Dollar per M. 
J. C. SCHMIDT, Bristol, Pa. 

















ELERY, Caulifiower, Cabbage plants forsale. JOHN 
FRASER, Salem, N. Y. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
ARMERS should use Printed Stationery. For 65c in 


stamps, will print and send by mail 100. good enve- 
lopes and paper to match. Samples free. Address PRINT- 
ER, Toomsuba, Miss. 


ADIES—Send seven two-cent stamps for one hundred 

gummed labels for canned Fruits and Jellies. Your 

assortment. SYRACUSE LABEL CoO., 515 S. Clinton St., 
Syracuse, N. ¥ 


ARBED wire fence builder, 
American institute fair. V. 
Fla. 
EARLING Pekin Ducks as good as the best. 
COVENTRY, Ridge Mills, N. ¥. 


ATENTS—STANTON WEAVER, Attorney, Washing- 
ton. 


Obtained Good Results. 


M. F. Webster & Co, Fishers, N Y, in 
writing us recently said, “Results obtained 
from advertising in the Farmers’ Exchange 
column of American dAgriculturist were 
very satisfactory.” 

We have repeatedly advised our vast ar 
my of readers to try the Farmers’ Ex- 
change column when they have anything 
to sell or buy, because at the cost of a very 
few cents a profit is reasonably sure. 








. Awarded certificate 
CMELZ, Sylvan Lake, 





F. H. 














to a post and whipped for not paying his 
debts. If some of the most incorrigible 
were now taken out and scourged, the honor 
of the community at least would be vindi- 
cated. One of the sorest needs among us 
is an all-sweeping revival of common hones- 
ty. Strict integrity is expected of all who 
bear an honest name.—[L. W. Griswold, 
Madison Co, N Y. 


Heart Trouble—R. F. T. (L ID has a 
horse that eats well and is in good con- 
dition but when driven on the road a short 
distance will break out in perspiration and 
immediately dry up, but is weak for some 
time after. Mix 4 oz sulphate of iron, 4 0z 
nitrate of potassium and 2 oz digitalis; di- 
vide this into 24 doses, one to begivenin bran 
mash once a day until all are taken, then 
skip a week and repeat the same quantity 
if needed. 











Harvesting the Hay Crop. 


A. A. SOUTHWICK, MASSACHUSETTS, 





At the start do not cut more than you 
can handle. With grass that will cure two 
tons of hay to the acre, use the tedder free- 
ly by 11 o’clock if the mowing commenced 
in the morning. Also start the same ma- 
chine the first thing after dinner, espe- 
cially during the first few days of harvest. 
Let your study be to preserve the natural 
juices so that you hay will be as near like 
green grass as possible. Begin to rake and 
cock the hay so that all will be snug before 
dew or moisture begins to form toward 
night, and make it an ironclad rule to never 
put hay in the barn after this dewy mois- 
ture has commenced to form, unless condi- 
tions and the soundest judgment dictate 
otherwise. Littl harm comes from mois- 
ture inside the stem in the form of nat- 
ural juice, but moisture on the surface of 
the stem in the form of dew or rain will 
make a dusty brown quality of hay in the 
mow. 

The operation of cocking is an im- 
portant one, inasmuch as the work of 
the next day will be affected also in 
case of rain during the night. Put in wind- 
rows and in place of rolling the hay into 
place, which is an old custom, build the 
cock by the addition of successive forkfuls 
pressed down as the mass increases and 
build as high as possible without danger of 
falling over under ordinary conditions. 

Rake scatterings and place carefully on top 
and assign some man to the task of tuck- 
ing the hay under with the left foot around 
the entire heap, who can fully realize the 
importance of this operation. It is one of 
the best things done in the hay field. 

Probably the nicest judgment in the hay 
field is needed when the product must move 
toward the barn. Hay that is overdried 
is worthless, and hay that is not dried 
enough is about as bad. Frequent exam- 
ination is the only way to determine ex- 
actly when to move. When a wisp of hay 


twisted between the hands twists like a | 


damp cloth, it is not fit to store, but just 
as soon as this property is nearly lost, es- 
pecially if the day be dry and hot, roll the 
whole in tumbles at the earliest possible 
time and begin to load for fear of rain and 
approaching nightfall. 

If hay is drying rapidly early in the day 
and the air is very dry, there will be great 
danger of overdrying. To prevent this, tum- 
ble the hay while it has yet quite a damp 
feel, as the circulation of air through the 
tumbles will make the hay sufficiently dry 
by the time the last is loaded. Experi- 
ence and close observation will help out as 
time goes on. Pack the hay firmly in the 
mow, and if the business is selling the pro- 
duct, mark carefully the quality of the 
different lots as stored. If a customer pays 
for a choice quality of horse hay, it will 
disgust him to come across a forkful of cow 
hay too often. 

As the season advances and the crop 
nearing maturity, and the weather condi- 
tions perfect, I have found it very desirable 
to mow during the afternoon and follow 
the mowing machine with the horse rake. 
The raking cannot be perfectly done, but 
the grass will be sufficiently bunched so 
that the aroma and waxy covering of all 
grasses will not be materially damaged by 
moisture during the night. It is poor man- 
agement to mow a lot of grass to lie flat 
over night. 





NEW JERSEY. 





Pennington, Mercer Co, June18—The out- 


look for a crop of wheat is good. Fly has 
not disturbed it this year. Young grass in 
the wheat is also looking fine. Growing 
fields show only half a crop this year; clo- 
ver and timcthy are short and weeds are 
growing where grass should in many fields. 
Corn is looking well considering the back- 
ward spring. The canning factory will soon 
be ready for the machinery, which will be 
the latest improved. Farmers have nearly 


all tomato plants set and they are doing 








nicely. There is a large acreage of Hun- 
garian grass and millet this year because 
of prospect of short crop of hay. Wheat 
is worth 75c per bu, corn 55c, oats 35c, hay 
$17 per ton, straw 13. 


Monmouth Junction, Middlesex Co, June 
18—Quite a large potato acreage planted 


here this year. Corn is looking well. Rain 
is needed. 
Burlington, Burlington Co, June 18—In 


early spring there were fine prospects for a 
large yield of apples. The fruit set well 
on all orchards in this county; since then 
nearly all fruit has dropped till there will 
not be 10 per cent. Of pears there will be 
a@ good crop. 


NEW YORK. 





Wicholville, St Lawrence Co, June 18— 


Corn has suffered from excessive rains; 
much of it is being replanted. It all seems 
quite backward. Grass is looking well, still 
a light hay crop is predicted, as much is 
very thin owing to last year’s drouth. A 
good deal of new seeded has been plowed 
and reseeded.. The outlook for apples is ex- 
cellent. Tent caterpillars and forest worms 
are doing much less damage than last year. 


New Berlin, Chenango Co, June 18—A large 


acreage of fodder corn is being planted. The 
Borden’s plant here has been using over 
200,000 lbs of milk daily. Highways are 
receiving more than.usual attention. Crops 
are a little later than last year. 

Byron, Genesee Co, June 18—The hay crop 
does not promise more than 25 per cent. 
Farmers are trying to supplement it by 
sowing oats and peas for fodder. Much 
Hungarian will also be grown. Rather 
more than the usual acreage of beans and 
potatoes planted. Apples at present bid 
fair to be a good crop. Tent caterpillars and 
canker worms annually grow more nu- 
merous. Some farmers have failed in fight- 
ing them by waiting until they were half 
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grown and hard to kill. Good, thorough 
spraying when they were small has resulted 
in the fruit growers coming off victorious 
every time. The high price of cabbage last 
winter and spring will cause the planting 
of more than usual in this locality. The 
last of the old potatoes are being marketed 
at 30c. 

Pittstown, Rensselaer Co, June 19— 


Weather too dry for grass. Oats, corn and 
potatoes looking well. The wool crop has 
nearly all left farmer’s hands, prices rang- 
ing from 20 to 27¢c per lb. There is no mar- 
ket for old potatoes. Considerable wheat 
was sown in this locality last fall and it 
promises a short crop. A few are sending 
milk to the Troy dairy company. 


Parma, Monroe Co, June 18—Grass_ is 
dying at the bottom and straw will be a 
short crop. Wheat trying to head out 8 in 
high. Corn and some beans planted. Fruit 
prospects are good, especially for apples and 
peaches. Injurious insects are doing some 
damage. Many orchards are being infested 
with the canker worm, 


Blenheim, Schoharie Co, June 18—The 
first good rain for six weeks fell June 8. 
Oats looking fair. Corn coming well with 
a large area planted. Forest worms are 
very bad in sections. The frosts early in 
May injured fruit. Creamery running on 
short supply. 


Richland, Oswego Co, June 19—Meadows 
are very poor. Thousands of acres of mead- 
ows have been and are now being plowed 
and sowed to sweet corn for fodder to take 
the place of hay. Oats have come up very 
evenly and look well. Quite a large acreage 
of oats sown. Wire worms are injuring 
corn, yet as a whole it looks fair. Potatoes 
are making good headway. A good crop 
of strawberries is visible, and there are 
many acres in this town. The apple crop 
promises fair. Plums and pears are looking 
well. Cows are not giving a big flow of 
milk, pastures are too short. Cheese is 
bringing a satisfactory price. 











— 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 





BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS 
Pittsburgh. 
PAHNESTOCE 
Pittsburgh. 
pe } Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
New York. 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN } 
Chicago. 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI durable. 
St. Louis. 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHER 
JOHN T. LEWis & BROS CO 
ome | FREE 
SALEM 
Salem, Mass. 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville. 


ES the difficulty of getting a tint 
or shade induce you to buy pre- 
pared paint whose composition is 
a mystery? 

Our Pure White Lead Tinting Colors 
make it easy to obtain any desired shade of 
Pure White Lead Paint, proved by the ex- 
perience of over 600 years to be the most 
The brands in margin are genuine 
“old Dutch process” White Lead. 


For colors use National Lead Company’s Pure White 
Lead Tinting Colors. 
obtained. Pamphiet giving full information and show- 
ing samples of Colors, also pamphlet entitled “‘Uncle Sam‘s Ex- 
perience With Paints ’' forwarded upon application. 


Any shade desired is readily 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. . 











---F ARMERS--- 


INVEST IN FARM LANDS. 


Good prairie lands, near to railroads, ean no longer be 
had at reasonable prices. 
lands are being rapidly bought up and settled. Located 
close to railroads in Washburn County, Wisconsin, 100 
miles north of St. Paul and Minneapolis, and 75 miles 
south of Duluth, Ashtand and West Superior. Soil is 
oeey and “lasts” better than heavy prairieloam. The 

est land in the world for grass and roots, while ali grains 
are a sure crop. Pure water, fine roads. good schools. 
$4.00 to £5.00 per acre. Similar lands in Minnesota but of 
inferior soil and location, are searce at $8.00 per acre. 
Why not buy a good farm while the price is low? If you 
cannot occupy and improve it now, it will steadily increase 
in value and prove a profitable investment. Write for 
map and full particulars to 


F. W. IDDINGS, 


References: Box C, NAMAKAGON, WES. 
J.¥F. fF. BREWSTER, 15 Exchange St., Boston, Mass, 
MORTON BARROWS, St. Paul, Minn. 


Mention This Journal When Writing to Advertisers. 
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Our timbered and “cut-over” | 
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HEMFP 


By S. 8. BOYCE. 


Just out. A poastines treatise on the culture of | 
for seed and k. re, aan a sketch of the history 
nature of the hemp nt. 

The various chapters are devoted to the history of the 
hemp plant. Botany aud chemical composition of hem 
lant. Culture of hemp in Europe. Early cultivation 
comp in America. Why the hemp industry langu q 
Soil and climate adapted 


, 





in America. Hemp versus flax. 
to the culture of hemp. Growing hemp for seed. The 
cultivation of hemp for fibre. Irrigating the hemp field. 
Harvesting hemp for fibre. Retting and preparing the 
hemp fibre. Machinery fer handling hemp. 

The book is handsomely illustrated with half tones 
from original photos taken especially for this purpose; 
and all the various operations connected with hemp cul- 


ture are so plainly and clearly described as to enable any 
one to make a success of hemp culture. errs: | 13mo. 
122 pp. Cloth. Price, postpaid, a, ta oe cents 


Catalogue free of this and many other publications. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY., 52 Lafayette Pl., New York 
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Freehold, Greene Co, June 18—The spring 
was dry and cold as a whole. Pastures 
have suffered to an extent not felt before 
in a long time. Bugs are very numerous. 
Forest worms are in great-number. Some 
farmers are making every effort to save 
their orchards, while others have given up. 
Corn is quite backward. There is much 
change in real estate in parts of the county. 


East Fishkill, Dutchess Co, June 19—The 
three weeks’ drouth was broken June 11. 
There is no doubt of an average yield of 
hay and grain. Young apples have dropped 
badly, but if those now hanging remain 
there will be considerable of a yield. Corn 
fields generally look well. Cows are milk- 
ing well. Potato bugs very abundant. 

Maine, Broome Co, June 18—The grass 
crop must be short. Oats look well. Corn 
has a good stand. Apple trees blossomed 
full, but dropped heavily. Maple tree 
worms are doing great damage. 

Cherry Valley, Otsego Co, June 18—Late 
rains have helped buckwheat plowing and 
about the usual acreage will be sown. Oats 
are a little backward owing to wet weather 
at sowing time. _Ol@ meadows are some- 
what winter killed, but the hay crop gen- 
erally promises well.. The Rockdale cream- 
ery company opened for business 
May 1 and is now. handling about 
5000 lbs of milk daily. Sugar is 
made fromthe whey and is sold for medi- 
cinal purposes. The industry will increase 
the millet and corn acreage. Louis Du 
Mond will build a silo on his farm now 
occupied by Isaac Dowley. Tent caterpillars 
and forest worms have badly damaged fruit 
and maple orchards where spraying has 
‘been neglected. Farmers are giving the 
matter much more attention than ever. 
Pastures are good. Cows are scarce at from 
$30 to 45 each. 


Floyd, Oneida Co, June 18—Oats, potatoes 
and corn are up and look well. All kinds 
of fruit trees loaded with fruit. Meadows 
and pastures thin. Old hay and rye straw 
advancing. Dressed hogs sell at 6 to 7c per 
lb. No sale for old potatoes at any price. 
Horses are very scarce and high. 


DeRuyter, Madison Co, June 18—A back- 
ward season has made planting later than 
usual. A large acreage of potatoes planted. 
Corn is looking fair; acreage about the 
average. Tent and forest caterpillars nu- 
merous. Spring grain looking fine. Grass 
rather light. Young pigs very scarce and 
worth $2.50 at 4 weeks old. 


Rome, Oneida Co, June 20—Early pota- 
toes look well and many have been hoed the 
second time, Corn that was planted three 
weeks ago has had to be replanted on ac- 
count of rot. Meadows look bad and the hay 
crop will be less than half an average and of 
poor quality. Old hay has been picked up 
pretty close at $10 to 12 per ton. 


Cayuga Co—The drouth has been the 


severest ever known. Wheat is heading out 
and is not over 1 ft high. The bare ground 
ean be seen right through the wheat fields 
and meadows. The hay crop will be almost 
a total failure. Farmers are building new 
silos and enlarging their old ones and plant- 
ing corn extensively to provide forage for 
their stock, 


Hamilton, Madison Co, June 18—Milk is 
75c per 100 lbs at the milk station. Grass 
short with promise of a light hay crop. Corn 
is looking well. A fine rain.June 8 and 9 
helped all crops, especially grass and oats. 
A large acreage of corn, peas, beans and 
beets put in for the canning factory. A. 
N. Smith is making extensive repairs on 
his farm. Hired help is scarce and high. 
The harvesting of peas will begin about 
July 1; there is a large acreage. Farmers 
are making ~nany ‘improvements ‘in the 
looks of their farms. Among them are A. 
N. Smith, J. G.- Patterson, C. E. Wick- 
wire, W. F. Ingalls, A. J. Tracy and M. C. 
Tompkins. 

Caton, Steuben Co, June 18—The weather 


during the middle and latter part of May, 
though affording splendid opportunity for 
seeding, was too cold and dry for seed to 
germinate. Later a moderate fall of rain 
revived meadows and oats so that at 
present the prospect for both is fair. Corn 
looks healthy. Late potatoes are being 
planted and while prices at present range 
from 25c to 30c per bu, a large acreage is 
being planted. A. C. Lewis planted 22 acres, 
while from 15 to 20 acres are planted by 
" 3 
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others. Winter wheat looks fine. Farmers 
as a rule are through shearing sheep. Buy- 
ers are offering 22c for unwashed and 26c 
for washed fleeces. Many are preparing a 
large acreage for buckwheat. The fruit crop 
is promising. ‘The creamery is running full 
blast and giving general satisfaction; prices 
range at 18 to We per lb. Citizens have 
formed a telephone ass’n and the project 
bids fair to become a success, scarcity of 
pole material being the only obstacle at 
present. Many farmers are short of hay. 


Philipstown, Putnam Co, June 18—Season 
backward. All crops, but especially grass 
and oats, suffering from drouth. The hay 
crop bids fair to be even lighter than that 
of last year, which was the poorest on 
record. Corn growing slowly and not of 
good color. Much ground being sown to 
forage corn and the various millets. Pota- 
toes looking well. Stone fruits a failure 
from the frost of May 10; a very light 
setting of peas and apples. Cuthbert rasp- 
berries badly winter killed; Marlboro, Shaf- 
fer and Gregg looking fine. Not many 
cucumbers being planted for the pickle fac- 
tory this season. Grapes promise an abun- 
— crop. Old potatoes 60c in local mar- 

ets. 





At Syracuse, strawberries 7@14c p at, po- 
tatoes 75c p bu, peas 60c@1 50, cabbage 
150 p 100 lbs, beans 2 50@3 p bu. State 
corn 60c p bu, No 2 white oats 28c, bran 16 
p ton, cottonseed meal 25, middlings 17, hay 
13@14. Eggs 12%c p dz, live fowls 10c p lb, 
broilers 30c d w, turkeys 20c. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Pennsylvania Farmers Aroused. 





Since the publication of the oleo scandal 
by a Philadelphia paper, dairy interests in 
a united form and Patrons have taken up 
the fight with the hope of securing changes 





we 











SEC JOHN HAMILTON, PA B’D OF AGRI. 


in the state department of agriculture 
which will be more in harmony with farm- 
ers and the enforcement of laws. Secre- 
tary Hamilton has been the_head of the 
state dep’t of agri but little over a year, 
succeeding the able and well-known Secre- 
tary Edge. Prof Hamilton was long a 
member of the state board and in ’95, on its 
reorganization, was made assistant secre- 
tary and director of farmers’ institutes, 
holding this position until promoted a year 
ago. He has also been in the past, farm 
superintendent and professor of agricul- 
ture at the state college. His knowledge of 
Pa farmers and farming affairs is wide and 
varied. 

Existing difficulties seem to have started 
by the united dairy interests holding the 
secretary responsible for the enforcement 
of dairy laws, while the secretary claims 
nearly all the duties of the enforcement of 
dairy laws was delegated to the dairy and 





food commissioner. Certain it. is that at 
the mass meeting of dairymen and Patrons 
at Philadelphia, attended by some 500, the 
secretary made a very weak statement as 
to the condition of affairs. Dairymen were 
incensed and demanded his. resignation, 
Another meeting was recently held when 
resolutions were carefully prepared and 
adopted by the united dairy interests de- 
manding the resignation and also recom- 
mending a candidate as dairy and food 
commissioner. These matters were for- 
mally presented to Gov Stone by the mass 
meeting. He has not since seen fit to ap- 
point the nominee of the dairymen, but has 
appointed Jesse K. Cope, a prominent Ches- 
ter Co farmer, to succeed Maj Wells, who 
he has charged to enforce dairy laws fully 
and fearlessly. 

More recently Secretary Hamilton has 
made a caustic attack on the state grange 
because of resolutions adopted by the leg- 
islative committee of that body, request- 
ing his resignation. The secretary certain- 
ly goes a long way out of his sphere of use- 
fulness when he attacks this powerful 
farmers’ organization of 20,000 members, 
calling their leaders demagogs, etc. The 
matter is now being taken up by the vari- 
ous Pomona granges of the state, who are 
demanding his resignation because of non- 
enforcement of dairy laws and unwise man- 
agement of farmers’ institutes. Gov Stone 
claims to be the friend of honest butter, 
but what action he will take as the friend 
of dairymen by placing a new man at the 
head of the department of agriculture re- 
mains to be seen. Dairy Commissioner 
Cope is a dairyman that has never been 
active in politics and his appointment ap- 
pears to be satisfactory to everyone. 





To Advance Agricultural Education. 





An interesting conference in the interest 
of the advancement of agricultural educa- 
tion, initiated by the state board of agri, 
was held at State College, June 4-5. State 
supt of public instruction, Dr N. C. Schaef- 
fer, presided and Dr H. P. Armsby of the 
college was chosen secretary. Thirty-two 
leading agriculturists and dairymen of the 
state were present as delegates, represent- 
ing 13 state agricultural organizations. The 
urgent need of a betterment of the agricul- 
tural education facilities was very forcibly 
presented in brief talks by John Hamilton, 
secretary of agriculture, Deputy Secretary 
A. L. Martin, Dr N. C. Schaeffer and Hon 
Henry Houck. An executive committee 
composed of one representative from each 
of the agricultural organizations in the 
state was appointed as follows: State dept 
of agri, John Hamilton; dept of public in- 
struction, Dr N. C. Schaeffer; state college, 
John A. Woodward; state grange, M. N. 
Clark; state farmers’ alliance, A. G. Brown, 
Jr; state dairy union, S. F. Barber; staie 
agri society, Hiram Young; state hort’l 
ass’n, Prof S. B. Heiges; state breeder’s 
ass’n, W. H. H, Riddle; state poultry ass’n, 
J. D. Nevius; Guernsey  breeder’s ass’n, 
John I. Carter; Pa Jersey cattle club, W. F. 
Wagner; state board of agri, R. J. Weld. 

The committee was intrusted with the 
work of formulating plans: to bring about 
the desired end and later offered the fol- 
lowing, which was unanimously approved: 
That it is the sense of this meeting that 
nature study should be introduced into the 
public schools of the state. That this con- 
ference request from the next legislature 
an appropriation of $10,000 per year for two 
years for the Pa state college, to defray the 
expenses of continuing the preparation and 
distribution to teachers of the _ public 
schools of the state bulletins and leaflets on 
nature study, with special reference to ag- 
riculture. That this conference urges the 
iegislature to provide for carrying into ef- 
fect the act providing for the establishment 
of rural high schools, That we request the 
legislature to make sufficient appropriation 
for the erection and maintenance at the 
state college of a suitable building for the 
teaching of the different branches of agri- 
culture, including dairying and forestry. 

Provision was also made for a legisla- 
tive committee of five members to formu- 
late and urge the legislation asked for by 
the conference, and the several delegations 
were charged with the duty of presenting 
the matter to their various organizations 
and securing their active support for the 
work of the legislative committee. 





Ferdinand, Erie Co, June i8—Recent 


rains have improved meadows and pastures. 
The fruit crop will be the largest for sev- 











eral years. George W. Carroll, proprietor 
of the West Union cheese factory, says he 
is now receiving 1400 lbs of milk daily and 
that 32 cheeses is the output every 24 hours. 
Cheese is bringing about lc per lb more 
than a year ago at this time. Home-grown 
strawberries are on the market. Leon Wal- 
dron was in town recently and brought a 
sample of orchard grass grown on his farm. 
It measured in length 4 ft and 3 in. Farm- 
ers have reason to be encouraged, as crops 
of all kinds are in good condition. 


Highway Improvement Discussed—The 
subject of improvement of highways was 
discussed at length at the Natoinal farm 
school, Doylestown, June 15, by the follow- 
ing: Judge Harmon Yerkes, ex-Congress- 
man Robert M. Yardley, Rep Jason Sexton 
of Montgomery Co, Martin Dodge, director 
in the U S bureau of road inquiry, Henry I. 
Budd, road commissioner of N J, Congress- 
man Irving P. Wanger and State Senator 
Hampton W. Rice. The sample road being 
built under government auspices, was in- 
spected, after which E. G. Harrison, the 
government expert, who is building the 
road, explained the manner of the work 
and the use of the improved machinery. The 
sample road is one mile long, and is a com- 
bination of the macadam and Telford sys- 
tems. 


Northampton Co to Have Good Roads— 


The grand jury has approved the petition 
of the county commissioners to have the 
public highway along the Delaware river, 


between Easton and the Bucks Co line, im- 
proved at the expense of the county.. It is 
estimated that the cost will be $33,000. The 


county has expended nearly $80,000 improv- 
ing roads, and the good work is to be con- 
tinued. 

After the Oleo Men—Food Inspector 
James Foust of Altoona recently arrested 
Philip Caufflel, Milton Young, G. B. McCann 
and Charles Q. McAleer on a charge of 
violating the oleomargarine laws. Mc- 
Aleer, McCann and Young had once before 
pleaded guilty of selling process but- 
ter containing coloring matter and were 
fined $100 each. This second arrest shows 
that the food officials intend to enforce 
the laws. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Woodbury, Nassau Co, June 19—Frequent 
rains of late have enabled farmers in this 
section to set out cabbage plants. A larger 
acreage of cabbage and potatoes planted 
than ever before. A few raising tomatoes 
as pickles are becoming a _ troublesome 
crop. Notwithstanding the cold nights and 
frosts of a short time ago, crops of all kinds 
look fine. Fruit is abundant. J. H. Dough- 
ty has the finest crop of strawberries ever 
grown here. Cutworms doing much mis- 
chief in some places. C. F, Colger and his 
brother Richard are working a 100-acre 
farm in connection with their large farm. 
Milch cows in demand. Milk selling well. 


Tobacco. Crop and Market. 





NEw Yor«—Transplanting well under 
way, June 14, in Wayne. .and adjoining coun- 
ties. Early set plants are growing finely. 
Acreage will likely be reduced somewhat 
over that of last year because of shortage 
of. plants." Some who have raised tobacco 
in the past will not grow it this year. On 
old goods offers of 5 to 7c are made; some 
good crops ’99 can be bought at 7 to 10c.—— 
The new Tioga Co growers’ ass’n hold a meet- 
ing at Tioga June 23 to agree on articles of 
association. The tobacco crop is looking 
very well considering the very dry weather. 
Nearly all of it is out, but growers are hav- 
ing difficulty in keeping plants alive on ac- 
count of dry weather. 

PENNSYLVANIA—MoOst favoraWe conditions 
favored the setting of the new _ crop. 
Weather has been fine and growers have 
been enabled to set all the acreage they 
desired. Broad leaf is becoming more pop- 
ular each year and a big acreage of this 
variety has been set this year. Cutworms 
have been very destructive in spite of the 
fact that several remedies are available. 


A Good Roads Congress—The office of 
public road inquiries, U S dep’t of agri, is 
in receipt of a call for an international good 
roads congress to be held at Port Huron, 
Mich, July 2%. The call is signed by Chief 
Consul H. S. Earle of the L A W, for Mich, 
Prof Clinton B. Smith, director of exper sta- 
tions and. president of. Mich farmers’ insti- 





and not more than 
the name and address of all concerned, 


FARM AND MARKET 


There threatens 
of BinderTwine 
this year. pe The Modern Mail Order 
Fppines haa ere: House .. . Chicago, Ill. 
mp and also raised the price of twine, and no doubt there will be 
sthes raise as the season advances. The early buyer has everything 


ms and nothing to | 1 f 
We will farnish o> ome well-known beans of Bind der Twine atthe ‘fol ow tm forwarded ype | 
five bales to an individual purchaser. 
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JOHN M. SMYTH CO. 





ascarcity of 


prices. Not less than one bale 


In sending us a Club order be noe Phe rm to give us 
icago: 


he following prices are free on board cars, Oh‘ 





: Ne. 1. Ne. 2. Ne. 8. 
_witite SISAL STANDARD MANILA 
“in bib. bales per pound, "| J "inGoad i. oalen-por pounds’ | "ingiib bales per pounds 
10% Cents 10% Cents 12% Cents 





Terms, cash to accompany order. 

quality or count. 
Our Mammoth Catal 

part of express charges, an 


e of 


rtains, Purnitare, D t 
on EVERYTH ING to EAT WEAR d USE. O 
free on request. Also a Refrigerator booklet free. 
ESTABLISHED 
1867 


Neo discount under an ‘prqumetandes, Remember, w arantee 
our Twine—every 7 pound oi tp end will refund money if it Tails to ntation: ¢ 
wo-feet Ey sent free on request. ORDER. EAR 
000 illustrated pages will be sent prepaid on receipt of 15 centa, which pays 
will be refunded on receipt of your first order. By a superior process in color — 
Garaphy we are able to bring out many of our goods in natural colors, showing the beautiful tints in 
nie Catalogue is a rea) dictionary of qoenens, quoting Zoos 5 rices 
ur Ready-to-Wear a sthing —— 
References—Any Bank, Railroad or Express Office in 


JOHN M. SMYTH COMPANY, 


150 to 166, also 287 & 289 W. Madison St., te = ton: 


me uate our representation, efther in 


Made-to-Order Men’s C0 














| tutes. A. W. Campbell, provincial road com- 
missioner of Toronto, Can, and Andrew Pat- 
tullo, M P P, president Ontario good roads 
ass’n. The objects of this meeting are to 
awaken and promote a more general inter- 
est in the improvement of the public roads, 
to discuss the various ways and means of 
securing the necessary funds for this pur- 
pose, as well as the best methods of con- 
structing and maintaining them. State and 
local road improvement ass’ns and socie- 
ties, boards of trade, chambers of commerce, 
Patrons of Husbandry and farmers’ insti- 
tutes, wheelmen’s leagues, and all other 
public bodies concerned in the road subject 
have been especially invited to send repre- 
sentatives, and the presence of all the 
friends of the movement is earnesthky solicit- 
ed by the invitation committee. 





The Milk Market. 

At New York, the exchange price is still 
2%c p qt. The average price for surplus 
milk is ‘$1.19 p*ean of 40 ats. 

Receipts by rail and other sources in 40- 
qt.cans for the week ended June 16 were as 
follows: 


BINDER TWINE AT LOW PRICES, 


If you want a special inside price on binder 
twine, either Sisal, Standard or Manila, cut this 
notice out and mail to SEARS, ROEBUCK & Co. 
(Binder Twine Department), Chicago, stating 
about how much twine you will require and how 
soon you will want it, and they will save you 
money by quoting you a price that will either 
secure your order or compel the party who 
supplies you te sell to you at a lower price than 
he otherwise would. 








If You Use Page Stock Fence 


You can turn any animal into any field. Good plan. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 





" ORNAMENTAL 
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ps a than wood. Special Prices to Churches and (em- 








were 87,581 cans, 
and cream 3728 


wanna road during May 
bottled milk 116,807 cases, 
cans. . 
Additional. Live Stock Markets. 

At Buffalo, cattle in more than ample 
supply, many sales Monday showing 10c de- 
cline; receipts 120 cars. Transactions were 
on the basis of '$5@5 80 for ‘shipping steers 
and 4@4 75 for stockers and feeders. Veal 
calves strong at 6 25@6 75. Hogs active and 
10c higher Monday, when 70 double decks 
were on sale. Most of the trading was at 
5 40 for desirable lots, all weights. Sheep 
receipts 30 cars, market only fairly active 
and somewhat lower. Butcher weights 4 75 
@5 25, yearling lambs steady at 5 50@6 25, 
good to choice spring lambs 6 50@7 75. 

At Pittsburg, cattle in good demand Mon- 
day of this week, when 50 cars came for- 
ward; market active and 10c higher. Quo- 
tations are revised as follows: 

Extra, 1450 to 1600 Ibs, $5 65@5 85 Poor to good fat bulls. $3 00@4 70 
Good, 120 to 1300 Ibs, 540@550 Poor to good fat cows, 2 4 35 
Fair, 910 to 1100 ibs, 469@5 2s Heifers, 700 to 1100 Ibs. 4 00@500 
Common, oa" ae Bologna cows, p hd. 15 00 
naan half fat, 40@5 00 F’sh cows & springers. <p oneeas 00 

to good fat oxen, sates Veal calves, 5 00@7 00 

"Hog market active, Monday’s supply 30 
double decks, ready sale for everything 
offered. Heavy droves $5 40, medium 5 40@ 
5 42%, yorkers 5 30@5 40, pigs 5 25@5 30. 
Sheep lower at the opening of the week, 
when 40 cars arrived. Sales largely at 4 40 
@4 75, yearlings 5@5 75, common to choice 
lambs 5@6 50. 





= oun eae" teres. sarin ar Can aaess Free. 
COILED SPRIN CE CO. inchester, Indiana, 
Del, Lack & W.....20,440a 875 — a 
Erie _.... ..32, 342 1,792 425 
_N Y Cént (Harlem) 10,444 203 404 FOR SALE. 
N Y Cent (long haul) 22, 825b 57 —_ 
ES IR SS aa 29,285 2,154 = pescendhand and. New Engines, Bomers, ot alt kinds 
West Shore bef re by 1,421 178 umps; wood an ron working mac ery of a is. 
, 3000 second-hand Pull 8, and 10,000 feet of Shaft all 
Susquehanna ...... 15,878 386 671 | sizes. 2 carloads of Steam Pipe, second-hand. We = en 
NOPthern av'e.0 ccc cce cs 2,635 —_ — | specialty of Saw and Planing Mill Machinery. Just re- 
New. Haven. ........ 8,327 Lae “a. ceived a carload of Rubber Belting. 1000 new Zoeaier 
Lehigh Vall 12.395 530 a Belts. All goods guaranteed as represented. Take In- 
eng CY «+... 1a,08 v0 terurban Car. HARRIS MACHINERY CO., 1008 
Other Sources ...... 5,475 115 — | Washington Ave., 8. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Total receipts eet er 8,051 1,678 When Your HOUSE, BARN or ROOF 
Last week........173,104 8.324 1,810 FACTS EEDS PAINTING write 
Daily average. . 24,524 1,150 240 SUTCLIFFE & CO., 
a. In addition 24,650 cases bottled milk. ABOUT oo oivcort  Kouisville, Ky. 
b. In addition: 58,300 cases bottled milk. ee eee best advantage, 
The total receipts of milk on the Lacka- PAINT costs xoruixe WILL SAVE MUCH, 





SEPARATORS an POWERS 


for 1,2 and 3 horses, with governor; level 
or eventread. Catalogue free. 





Rweep anes Corn Shellers, Feed Mills, Steel ‘Rollers, owers, 
Rakes, Cultivators, Saws, Engines—3 to 25 H. P., mounted at xd 
stationary. The Messinger Mfg. Co., Tatamy, P: 


HEEBNER’S. .vci*ficaa Hors 


with Speed R lator. 
= For, 243 horses. 





ENSILAGE AND DRY FOD 
with Crusher.Also TLreshers and Cleaners, Feed Mills, 


TTER 
_ 





Corn Shellers, ae and Circular Saw Machin 
HEEBNER & NS, Lansdale, Pa., U. 





SCHOOL OF PRACTICAL 


AGRICULTURE and HORTICULTURE. 


The small farm well tilled: To teach the art of Fruit 
Culture, Gardeniug, Dairying, and Allied Subjects. 

A course in Preservation and Conservation of Food 
Products through Cold Storage. New opportunity open to 
young men. —— ey i hgh pe rene ie men 
and women. ress y 2 Director, 
Briar Cliff Manor, Westchester Co., N. Y. ‘ 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 


75° 











Wheat Corn | Oats 
Cash orspot |————— } — 
1900 | 1899 1900 | 1899 | 1900 | 1899 
Chicago.......... “THNG| -To'y ~Bo%q| 35 | BB) 26 
= YOFReccccces 79 B3%e) . = 30% 

OSTON, «6 cece ceee —_ _ . « 
OE Re i. 79 23 2544 
St Louis..........| .73%] .77 24 | 25%, 
Minneapolis..... 723,| .75 24%,/ .2645, 

Liverpool cee one B85, 87h, _— _ 














At Chicago, wheat has ruled more act- 
ive than in months, price advances fast and 
furious, reactions whittling down part of 
the gain. This is the situation in brief, 
with controlling factors outlined in more 
detail on earlier page of American Agricul- 
turist under Commercial Agriculture. The 
critical condition of the spring wheat crop 
overshadows every’ other influence. The 
price advanced to a 7ic level and the senti- 
ment of the trade more bullish than at 
any time in months. In the same breath 
it is necessary to note the spirit of conserv- 
atism on the part of many, who believe 
that first reports of crop damage are always 
liable to more or less exaggeration. In the 
present instance, however, it is practically 
everywhere recognized that spring wheat 
has been damaged beyond repair, and it 
remains to be seen what the haivest returns 
will amount to. At top prices profit takers 
have sold, the market reacting to 73c, re- 
covering to 75c, but greatly unsettled. 

The foreign wheat markets have not been 
inclined to follow the advance on this side 
owing in part to fairly promising conditions 
in European wheat fields. Exports of 
wheat and flour are fair. 

Corn has shown more activity within a 
fair range, feeling unsettled, prices not 
moving very far from a level previously 
established, No 2 mixed for delivery any 
time next month has sold largely around 
39c p bu, Sept 39@40c. Cash demand is good 
on both domestic and foreign account, lake 
freights to Buffalo a little higher. So far 
as new crop is concerned, this seems to be 
making fair progress. 

Within a narrow range the oats market 
has been somewhat unsettled and fairly 
active. This cereal has sympathized slight- 
ly with other grains, crop reports generally 
favorable; moderate buying for Sept deliv- 
ery. The shipping demand is good and ex- 
ports fair. No 2 mixed quotable around 
23c p bu. July 22@22%4c. 

Rye advanced slightly with wheat but 
interest small. No 2 in store 55c p bu and 
in shipping order 57@58c. 

Continued firmness is noted in barley, 
salesmen experiencing no difficulty in dis- 
posing of everything received. Quotations 
without change, 37@45c p bu for poor to 
choice. 

Flaxseed market has been very irregular, 

interest centering in new ‘crop deliveries. 
There is great uncertainty over the acre- 
age, but it is everywhere conceded this will 
be materially increased. In spite of this, 
considerable support has been offered, a 
sharp advance of 3@4c being followed by 
price reactions. Considerable quantities 
have been sold for Sept delivery at $1 30@ 
1 34, Oct 1 26@1 29. A few cars of old seed 
have changed hands at the former figure, 
1 80 for No 1. 
,..Timothy seed fairly active, Sept prime, 
$2 70@2 75 p 100 Ibs, old, contract grade 2 45 
@2 50. Prime clover seed 7 75@8 p 190 lbs, 
Oct, new crop delivery, nominally 8 75@9. 
Other grass seeds quiet and easy. 

At New York, wheat active, unsettled and 


higher following the disturbed conditions in 


the west. No 2 advanced to figures around 
80c p bu; flour held higher but quiet. Corn 
without important change, averaging 


stronger, No 2 in store 45%@46c p bu; in 
shipping order usual premium. No 2 mixed 
oats in store 27c pv bu, do white 29%c, fcy 
clipped 30@35c. State rye 60c p bu, barley 
4—@52c. Clover seed firm at $8@10.p 100 lbs 
for good to fcy, timothy seed 2 75@3 50. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Rochester, corn meal 
$19@20 p ton, bran 17@18, middlings 17@18, 
hay 14@17, oats 28@30c p bu. Marrow beans 
175 p bu, potatoes 40c, spinach 25c, honey 
16c p Ib, lettuce 20c p dz heads, radishes 18 
@20c p dz behs, strawberries 8@10c p at. 





Eggs 13@14c p dz, live fowls 10c p lb, chick- 





ens 12@13c da w, spring turkeys 13@l4c, beef 
744@8%c, spring lambs 4@5c each. 

At Albany, eggs 15@16c p dz, fowls 10@ 
lic p Ib 1 w, broilers 20@22c d w, veal calves 
6@7c 1 w, hogs 5@5%c. Corn 444%@46c p bu, 
oats 31@34c, bran $16@17 p ton, cottonseed 
meal 25@26, middlings 17@19, hay 14@1%. 
Potatoes 1 p bbl, beans 2 05@2 20 p bu, 
strawberries 9@10c p qt. 

At Buffalo, potatoes 35@45c p bu, aspar- 
agus $1@1 25 p dz bchs, turnips 20@30c, 
beans 2 10@2 25, strawberries 8@llic p at, 
cherries 6@Sc. Eggs 12@12%c p dz, live 
fowls 10c, broilers 20@23c. Corn 48c p bu, 
oats 25%c, corn meal 85c p 100 Ibs, middlings 
80c, fine feed 80c, bran 80c. 

At Watertown, eggs 11@12%c p dz, live 
fowls 9@10c p lb, spring lambs 6c, veal 
calves 5c, steers 44%@5ic. Hay $13@15 50 p 
ton, corn meal 20, corn and oats-22, bran 20, 
middlings 20, oats 35@38c p bu, corn 47@50c. 
Beans 2@2 10 p bu, radishes 4c p bch, as- 
paragus 6c, lettuce 4@ic, potatoes 30@35c. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
live fowls llc p lb, spring chickens 16@21c, 
eggs 134%4.@14c p dz. Bran $16@17 p ton, hay 
15@17 50, corn 44%c p bu, No 2 white clipped 
oats 29%c. Beans 1 90@2 20 p bu, straw- 
berries 2@5c p qt, blackberries 6@8c, goose- 
berries 4@5c, potatoes 30@40c p bu, cabbage 
75c@1 p bbl. 

At Pittsburg, No 2 yellow corn 43@44c p 
bu, oats 28@28%c, middlings $15 50@18 50 p 
ton, bran 15 25@15 75, hay 13@15 25. Eggs 
12@13c p dz, live chickens 10@llc p Ib, 
ducks 12@1l4c d w, geese 8@10c. Strawber- 
ries 5@8c p qt, ch pineapples 15@20c each, 
blackberries 10@12c p qt, black raspberries 
12@13c, watermelons 40@50 p 100, celery 45@ 
50c p dz bchs, radishes 25@30c, asparagus 
3@3 50, potatoes 40@50c p bu. 

OHIO—At Cincinnati, corn 43c p bu, oats 
25e, rye 62@64c, bran $13 75@14 p ton, mid- 
dlings 14 25@14 75, hay 13@15, straw 5@7. 
Eggs 10@10%c p dz, live spring chickens 16 
@18c p !b, turkeys 6c, spring ducks 12c, beef 
$4 60@5 40 p 100 Ibs, veal calves 5@6, hogs 
4 95@5 25, lambs 4 50@7 15. Strawberries 
1 25@2 50 p bu cra, potatoes 45@47c p bu, 
new 1 75@2 25 p bbl. 

At Columbus, old potatoes 42c p bu, new 
55c, yellow onions 80@90c, beans $2 15@2 20, 
apples 5 50 p bbl, strawberries 6@8c p qt. 
Corn 42@45c p bu, oats 28@30c, prime clover 
seed 8, timothy 2 85@2 95, redtop 3 75, bran 
16 p ton, shorts 15, middlings 17, screenings 
15, hay 13@14. Steers 5@5 50 p 100 lbs 1 w, 


veal calves 5@5 50, hogs 5 10@5 35, fowls 
7@7'tec p lb, eggs 12%c p dz. 
MARYLAND—At Baltimore, eggs 13@ 


13%c p @z, spring chickens 18@22c p Ib d w, 
fowls 10@10%c, spring ducks 12@14c. Straw- 
berries 41@7c p qt, white potatoes 45@55c p 
bu, new $2@2 25 p bbl, cabbage 75c@1 p cra, 
lettuce 40@50c p bu, asparagus 1@1 25 p dz, 
behs, rhubarb 1 50@2 p 100 bchs, spring 
onions 40@50c, beans 2 15@2 35. Corn 45%c 
p bu, oats 27c, hay 14@17 50 p ton, bran 
15 50@16 50, middlings 15 50@16, cottonseed 
meal 27 50. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 




















Cattle Hogs Sheep 

1900] 1899} 1900] 1899) 1900] 1899 
Chicago, P 100 Ibs .. | $5.80) $5.60) $5.10) $3.90) $5.25) $5.20 
New York ...........] 5.75) 5.70) 5.40) 4.25) 5.40) 5.25 
Rca cnahedan %: .| 5.75] 5.60) 5.30! 3.95) 5.40) 5.20 
Kansas City .........] 5.60) 5.40) 5.00) 3.80) 5.10) 5.15 
Pittsburg ............| 5.75] 5.60' 5.25) 390, 4.90! 5.00 





At New York, cattle in fair demand, mar- 
ket substantially steady, all offerings sell- 
ing. Transactions on the basis of $4 75@5 75 
for fair to choice native steers. Veal calves 
quiet under a moderate demand at 5 50@ 
7 50 for common to choice. Hogs without 
important change at 5 10@5 30. Sheep 
steady under usual demand, lambs in lib- 
eral supply and inclined to weakness. Com- 
mon to choice sheep 3 50@5 25, yearlings 
5 50@6, ordinary 1» choice lambs 5 50@7 50. 

At Chicago, an active cattle market is 
noted, situation as a whole satisfactory to 
the selling interests. Foreign markets have 
exhibited continued strength, the export 
trade in American beef is excellent, and 
so with the domestic consumption. Early 
last week cattle advanced 15@20c, but this 
was subsequently lost under fairly liberal 
arrivals. The market is healthy and buy- 
ers naturally take advantage of the lib- 
eral movement from the country, stimu- 
lated by highest prices. A considerable 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


number of extra to fcy beeves have crossed 
the scales at $5 75@5 90, but transactions 
in the main at 5@5 70. 

Butchers’ stock, feeders, veal calves, etc, 
have shown little quotable change, but mar- 
ket as a whole in satisfactory condition; 
light grassy stockers somewhat neglected. 
Demand for milch cows and springers fair 
but not urgent. 


Fancy beef steers, $560@5 80 Canners. 92 25@3 25 
Good to extra. 525@5 50 Feeders. selected. 4530@ 490 
Common to fair, 460@5 ®) Stockers. 450 to 450 Ibs, 3 90@ 4 25 
‘Texas steers, 350@4 25 Calves. 3/0 Ips up, 3 00@ 5 25 
Native heifers, $25@5 25 Calves, veal. 5 25@ 6 75 
¥air to good cows, 3 25@475 Milch cows, each, 25 80@50 00 
Poor to fey bulls, 20@ 440 


The hog market is holding well under con- 
ditions which ordinarily would suggest rea- 
sons for weakness. Receipts at Chicago 
and other western primary points are un- 
usually large for June, and the quality is 
excellent. Packers want the hogs, but con- 
sidering these facts, and the high level 
compared with one and two years ago, are 
making strenuous .endeavors to force the 
market under 5c. General activity is the 
rule, sales largely at $4 85@5 10, selected a 
small premium. 

Sheep prices somewhat uneven, choice lots 
ruling steady to firm, while common to me- 
dium stock, which is plentiful, has sold 
poorly at weak figures. Spring lambs in 
liberal supply, transactions largely at $6@7, 
fey 7 25@7 50, mixed lots and ewes 3 75@ 
4 50, western and native wethers 4 75@5 25 
yearlings 5 35@6. 

The Horse Market. 


At Chicago, heavy supplies and a some- 
what indifferent demand have resulted in 
further weakness in everything except de- 
sirable animals. Quotations are revised a; 


follows: 
Express and heavy draft,............ $70@225 
1150 to 1400-lb chunks,................. 50@120 
COG 200@500 
PR cc cn nndethnccsssinenckendagneasl 65@275 
IS 6.5 oc on00sncegnusceceuedd 65@200 
General purpose,.........-..scee0++++--30@ 60 





GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 





Beans. 


At New York, trade continues quiet. 
Choice marrow $2 20 p bu, fair 1 85@2 15, 
medium 1 80@2 15, ch pea 2 25@2 30, red kid- 
ney 1 70@2 15, white 1 85@2 30, yellow eye 
2 20, foreign pea 1 90@2 05. 


Dried Fruits. 


At New York, raspberries steady, other 
fruit dull. Ch to fcy evap’d apples 6@8c p 
ib, sun-dried 4@5c, evap’d raspberries 14@ 
15¢e, cherries 14@15c. 


Eggs. 

At New York, dealers discriminate sharp- 
ly and strictly fancy eggs are in compara- 
tively light supply. Nearby fcy, at mark 
15@16c p dz, prime 13@14c, western 10@13%c, 
do, loss off 13%.@14c. . 

At Boston, offerings continue liberal, de- 
mand fair, especially for prime stock. Near- 
by fcy 16c p Ib, eastern 12@14c, Vt and N H 
13@1l4c, Mich 124%4@13c, western 1144@12%c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

Watermelon shipments from the south 
have begun reaching northern markets from 
Florida; the quality is fairly good. 

At New York, watermelons in demand, 
strawberries slightly higher, much fruit ir- 
regular in quality. Apples $2 50@3 50 p bbl, 
nearby strawberries 6@l5ic p qt, Jersey 4@ 
8c, N C huckleberries 8@13c p qt, blackber- 
ries 6@8c, Md raspberries 6@8c p pt, goose- 


kerries 6@8&c p qt, cherries 50@65c p 8-lb 
tskt, southern peaches 75c@2 p carrier, 
plums 1@2 50. Fla: muskmelons T75c@1 75, 


watermelons 20@35 p 100. 
Ground Feeds. 


At New York, corn products higher. Bran 
$16@17 p ton, middlings 15@16, fine feed 
16 25@16 50, red dog 17@18 50, linseed meal 
26 50@27, cottonseed meal 26, screenings 30@ 
80c p 100 lbs, brewers’ meal 1 05@1 07, grits 
1 05@1 07, chops 80@82%c, coarse meal 
86@89c. 

Hay and Straw. 


At New York, in spite of liberal arrivals 
and promising crop reports, trade has ruled 
fairly active. Prime timothy 92%2@95c p 100 
Ibs, No 1 90c, No 2 82%@85c, clover mixed 








75c, No 1 rye straw 75@80c, oat straw 45 
@50c. 

At Boston, trade rules quiet. Prime tim- 
othy $17@18 p ton, No 1 16@16 50, No 2 14 50 
@15 50, ch fine 13@14, clover mixed 13@14, 
prime rye straw 15 50@16 50, oat 8@9. 

Potatoes. 


At New York, new stock in fair demand, 


old dull. Southern Rose $1 50@2 e P bbl, 
Chili 1 25@1 75, prime old 1 15@1 50, fair 


75c@1. 

At Boston, choice new potatoes in steady 
demand, old easy. N C Rose $1 75@2 50 p 
bbl, N C White Bliss 1 50@1 75, do red 1 25 
@1 50, Charleston Rose and Hebron 2 25@ 
2 50, Aroostook Green Mts 40c p bu, do 
Hebrons 35@40c, do Dakota red 30@35c, N H 
and Me Hebrons 30@35c, N Y and Vt Green 
Mts 30@35c 

Poultry. 

At New York, trade generally quiet. Live 
spring chickens 16@20c p lb, fowls 10c, tur- 
keys 8@9c, ducks 35@60c p pair, geese 70c@ 
$1, pigeons 20@30c, iced turkeys 7@9c p Ib, 
Phila broilers 20@28c, do western 14@20c, 
fowls 8@94c, squabs 1@2 25 p dz. 

At Boston, tone of market is steadier at 
unchanged prices. Northern and eastern 
fowls 10@12c p lb d w, chickens 10@18c, 
spring ducks 12@15c, geese 11@12c, pigeons 
1@1 25 p dz, western iced turkeys 8@9c p Ib, 
broilers 14@18c, live fowls 10@10%c, spring 
chickens 15@18c. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, asparagus firmer, cabbages 
steady, other produce generally plentiful. 
Fancy asparagus $3@4 p dz bchs, prime 
1 25@2 75, beets 1@2 p 100 bchs, radishes 
50c@1 25, turnips 1@2, cauliflower 1 50@2 50 
p bbl, cabbage 60c@1, lettuce 50c@1, spinach 
30@40c, cucumbers 40@75c p bskt, L I peas 
1@1 25 p bag, string beans 50c@1 p % bbl, 
southern onions 1. 

At Boston, trade quiet under heavy sup- 
ply. Asparagus 75c@$1 25 p dz bchs, beets 
ibe, carrots 50@75c, celery 1 25@1 50, lettuce 
25@40c, radish 20c, string beans 85c@1 25 p 
bu, onions 1 25, parsley 2@2 25, peas 2@2 50, 
spinach 25c, cabbage 1 p bbl, cucumbers 2@ 
4 p 100, melons 1, 75@2 p bx, rhubarb 1@1%c 


p Ib. 
Wool. 


Manufacturers are showing more inter- 
est in the market, and moderate sales are 
reported. Holders of this year’s clip con- 
tinue firm and comparatively little wool 
has been purchased. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


The Butter Market. 

The price of extra creamery butter re- 
cently declined 1@1%4c p Ib in the large 
trading centers under continued heavy re- 
ceipts. Buying for storage purposes ruled 
quite active at the lower prices, giving the 
market a healthy tone and keeping stocks 
fairly well cleaned up. Choice dairy con- 
tinues in moderate supply and demand. 
Other grades have followed the trend of 
creamery extra quite closely. 

Criminal proceedings are to be instituted 
against six persons in N Y for violating the 
state dairy laws in selling to farmers and 
dairymen artificial coloring for cream and 
milk. Some of the men cited to appear be- 
fore the courts have been operating in the 
vicinity of Albany. 

New York State—At Rochester, cmy ex- 
tra 20@22c p lb.—At Albany, cmy 19@2ic, 
dairy 18@19c.—At Watertown, cmy extra 21 
@22c, dairy 17@18c.—At Buffalo, cmy 18@ 
1914c, dairy 16@17%4c.—At Syracuse, cmy 16 
@19c, dairy 16@17c. 

At New York, offerings continue liberal, 
but with a good storage demand market 
keeps fairly well cleaned up. Cmy extra 
19¢ p lb, firsts 18@18%4c, state dairy extra 
18@18%c, firsts 17@17%c, western imt cmy 
154%@l17c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, market 
ruled firm. Cmy extra 19c p lb, firsts 18c, 
ladle 14@16c.—At Pittsburg, emy 191%4@21%c 
Ohio dairy 15@16c. 





Ohio—At Cincinnati, cmy 17@20c p Ib, 
dairy 13@13%4c.—At Columbus, cmy 20@21c, 
dairy ié4c. 


At Boston, tone of market generally firm. 
Vt and N H cmy extra 19%c p Ib, N Y 19%c, 
western 19%c, firsts 17@19c, Vt and N Y 
dairy extra 174%@18c, western imt cmy 15@ 
16%4c, ladle 15@16c. 

The Cheese Market. 


The quality of cheese has shown marked 
improvement and with a fair demand for 
both home and export account the mar- 








THE LATEST MARKETS 


ket has ruled generally steady at slightly 
higher prices. 

New York State—At Rochester, full 
cream 10%@iic p lb.—At Albany, 844@10c.— 
At Watertown, small 12c.—At Buffalo, fcy 
old 10c, new 84%4@9c.—At Syracuse, fey old 
11@12c, new 10@10%4c. 

At New York, arrivals have shown good 
quality and were in demand. Fey large 
94%4,@9%c p Ib, prime 8%4@9%c, light skims 
63%,@7%c, full 1@1%e. 

At Ogdenburg, 13 lots, 1449 bxs cheese 
were offered for sale: 10c was bid, but no 
sales reported. On street all sold at 10%c 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, steady. 
N Y full cream new 9%@9%c p Ib, part 
skims 5@7c.—At Pittsburg, full cream 9@ 
10c, skim 8@8ée. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, flats 8%4c p lb, twins 
§%ec, Young America 10%c.—At Columbus, 
N Y cheddars 15c, state flats 13@1é4c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, N Y cheddars 
$34@10%c p Ib. 





At Boston, receipts moderate, demand 
easy. N Y and Vt twins, extra 9c p lb, 
firsts 8@8%4c, western twins 744@9c, Ohio 


flats §@8léc. 
The Hop Movement and Market. 
The hop growers’ ass’n of the Sacramento 


valley has been organized with the follow- 
ing officers: Pres, Daniel Flint; vice-pres, 





W. E. Lovdal; sec’y, A. A. Merkley; treas, 
§, B. Slight; directors, Daniel Flint, W. E. 
Lovdal, A, A. Merkley, S. B. Slight, George 


Cc. Brewer, Dr E. P. Durst, P. C. Drescher, 
T. B. Lovdal, George Wittenbrock, M. S&S. 
Lavenson and W. H, Leeman. The object 
of the organization is to make arrange- 
ments for a reduction in the hop acreage 
and thus induce an increase in price. A 
very large percentage of the hop growers 
of California have signified their willing- 
ness to stand by the organization in its ef- 
forts to improve the pricesof their products, 
A call for a state convention of hop grow- 
ers to be held at Santa Rosa, June 23, has 
been issued, on which oceasion the work of 
the association will be extended. 

The domestic receipts and exports and 
imports (foreign) of hops in bales at New 
York compare thus: 


Week Cor Since Same 


ending week Septl time 
June }2 last yr "99 last yz 
Domestic receipts..329 1,127 102,878 146,702 
Exports to Europe.214 170 438,591 102,502 
Imp’ts from Europe 20 7 5,799 2,770 


At New York, nothing new to note in the 
market. Trade continues moderate and 
prices generally firm. Contracts for new 
crop have not been extensively made and 
reports concerning the yards are rather ir- 
regular. 

Quotations at New York city are as 
follows: N Y state crop of ’99, ch 13@l4c p 
ib, prime 11144@12%c, medium 8@10c, com- 
mon 5@7c, crop of ’98 5@8c, olds 2@5c. Paci- 
fic coast, crop of ’99, ch 18@14c, prime 11%4@ 
12%c, medium 8@10c, common 5@7c, crop of 
798 5@8e, olds 2@6c. German crop of ’$9 to 
arrive 32@40c. 

Shipments of hops from Cobleskill, N Y, 
for week ended June 10, were 205 bales. 





The American Seed Trade Ass’n held its 
18th annual meeting at Chicago June 12-14. 
The meeting was one of the largest and 
most enthusiastic ever held. The trend of 
discussion and conversation was in regard 
to growing crops, the most important of 
which are peas and beans. In some sec- 
tions they have had too much rain, and in 
others they have suffered very severely 
from drouth, which caused a great deal of 
anxiety both on the part of the grower and 
the dealer. The following officers were 
elected: Pres, Albert McCullough of Cincin- 
nati; vice-pres, F. W. Bolgiano of Washing; 
ton, D C; sec’y and treas, S, F. Willard of 
Wethersfield, Ct. 
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“‘ALPHA-DE LAVAL” 
CREAM SEPARATORS. 


The De Laval Cream 
Separators were first and 
have alwayo been kept 
best. They have always led 
in improvements, which 
imitating machines must 
await the expiration of 
patents to use. The 20TH 
CENTURY improvements 
give them still greater ca- 
pacity and efficiency. They 
are immeasurably superior 
to any other system or 
method that can be em- 
ployed in the separation 
of cream—saving $5.- to 
$10.- per cow per year 
over any setting system 
and $3.- to $5.- over any 
other centrifugal method. 

All sizes, styles and prices 

—$50.- to $800.- 
Send for new “ 20TH CenTURY” catalogue, 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


Ranoo.eH & Canal Srs., 74 Corttanot STREET, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 
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of general percbandice bought by us at & 
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A Tour of the Earth. 


With telegraph wires cut and the lega- 
tions of the various governments impris- 
ened in Pekin, the Chinese situation early 
in the week was of the most alarming na- 
ture. Stories of wholesale massacre of 
native Christians continued and there were 
rumors that a foreign minister, probably 
Baron Von Kettler of Germany, had been 
“sliced in pieces.’’ The international force 
of 2000 marines on the way from Tien Tsin 
to Pekin was cut off from communication 
and probably in need of water and supplies. 
Owing to the absence of telegraphic com- 
munication with Minister Conger and Ad- 
miral Kempff, the United States govern- 
ment was compelled to wire the nearest 
consul in Japan to charter a steamer to 
carry its messages to the United States 
fleet at Taku, now consisting of the New- 
ark, the Helena, Nashville, Yorktown, Cas- 
tine and Monocacy. The Concord was re- 
ported on its way thither. The departure 
of the government from the policy of con- 
fining its troops in China to marines was 
announced on Monday, when word came 
from Manila that the 9th infantry had been 
sent to China. The anti-foreign feeling was 
running higher still in that strange country, 
with indications that the government was 
abetting the boxers, and hundreds of Amer- 
ican lives were in peril. 
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Two attitudes, respectively, have been ta- 
ken by the American press with relation to 
the government policy in China thus far. 
Some of the newspapers criticise the ad- 
ministration to not proceeding earlier with 
all the power at command to protect the 
lives of our citizens, regardless of interna- 
tional complications, while others advise 
great caution, for fear of a scramble for 
the partition of the flowery kingdom, in 
which they say the United States should 
have no part and into which it should sed- 
ulously avoid being drawn. 

Three changes the Chinese minister at 
Washington, a bright, progressive man, 
says he wants to see in his home country: 
More education among his people; the in- 
troduction of railroads; and—on the part 
of foreign nations—a better consular ser- 
vice. 





The circumstances under which the name 
of Gov Roosevelt of New York leaped to 
the front in the contest for the nomina- 
tion for vice-president at Philadelphia were 
dramatic. He met with an ovation per- 
sonally, on his appearance at the various 
political headquarters on Sunday, and 
although he announced as late as that 
morning that he was not a candidate for 
the second place on the ticket, the plans 
of Senator Platt of New York and Matthew 
S. Quay of Pennsylvania prevailed as 
against those of Senator Hanna, who was 
opposed to Roosevelt, and before Sunday 
night the Roosevelt boom was under full 
headway and Roosevelt buttons were all 
over the city. To hold New York and in- 
troduce the element of hero worship the 
governor’s name is counted of great value. 





Admiral Dewey is quoted as expressing 
thankfulness that the people do not want 
him for president of the United States, and 
declaring that he would not accept the 
nomination for vice-president if it were 
offered him. 





At last the rain, in famine-stricken In- 
dia. It will relieve the situation a great 
deal, but the need remains of much money 
yet to save perishing millions. 





An immense steel plant to be built in 


South Buffalo by the Lackawanna iron and | 
steel company, capitalized at $25,000,000, will 


get all its power by electricity from Niagara 
Falls. This newly harnessed power is ex- 
pected to do wonders for Buffalo in the 
next 10 or 15 years. 





With respect to foreign countries, Porto 
Rico is a part of the United States. but 
a foreign country with respect to the Unit- 
ed States. This is the gist of an opinion 
handed down by Judge Townsend of the 
United States circuit court, in one of the 
tariff cases. Thus goods entering the island 
from foreign countries are subject to Unit- 
ed States tariff duties, while its own prod- 
ucts on entering the United States pay 15 
per cent of the Dingley rates. Our govern- 
ment, according to Judge Townsend, can 


govern Porto Rico without subjecting it to 
the burden of national taxation, and the 





status of the inhabitants will remain un- 
changed until congress shall determine it. 
In other words, Porto Rico is a colony. In 
the opinion of another circuit judge, Loch- 
ren, expressed a few weeks ago, the consti- 
tution was extended over Porto Rico at the 
moment of the signing of the treaty of 
Paris, and the island became a part of the 
United States. The United States suprem2 
court has yet to pass on these cases. 





Emperor William’s pet project, the bill 
largely increasing the fleet of the German 
navy, passed the reichstag or parliament by 
a vote of 201 to 103. The votes of the agra- 
rians or landlords, who did a little log-roll- 
ing for their meat exclusion bill, are sup- 
posed to have helped turn the scale for the 
navy bill. This measure provides for an 
expenditure of $25,000,000 a year. Of the 
total of $465,250,000 appropriated, the sum 
of $65,250,000 is for improving harbors and 
wharves and for building barracks. The re- 
maining $400,000,000 is for new ships. These 
additions and improvements are to be made 
in the next 16 years. 





If the people of China are taking to wheat 
flour, in place of their native rice, to any 
such degree as indicated in some districts, 
the market for American wheat will be 
vesaly enlarged when commercial inter- 
course with all parts of the flowery king- 
dom is assured. Three years ago Seattle 
shipped 400 barrels of flour as its quota 
to the Chinese trade. Only recently one firm 
in Shanghai has made a contract with a 
firm in Seattle for the shipment each month 
of 50,000 barrels of flour for a period of six 
months. 





The Dutch premier of Cape Colony, 
Schreiner, has resigned because of the ex- 
treme anti-English attitude of the Afrikan- 
ders. Before the war he antagonized the 
English by opposing the policy of Secretary 
Chamberlain and trying to avert the con- 
flict. 





A considerable increase in the navy is 
made by the naval appropriation bill, 
passed during the closing days of congress. 
That measure, besides authorizing two bat- 
tleships, three armored cruisers, three pro- 
tected cruisers and five submarine torpedo 
boats, enabled the secretary of the navy 
to proceed with the construction of the 
vessels authorized in 1898 and 1899, by pro- 
viding means for buying armor plate, for 
which these various vessels have been wait- 





OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


ing on account of restrictions as to price. 
The ships immediately affected by the ar- 
mor plate agreement are the battleships 
Maine, Ohio and Missouri, authorized May 
4, 1898, and delayed because armor could not 
be purcnased. In 1899 congress authorized 
the construction of three more battleships, 
the Georgia, Pennsylvania and New Jer- 
sey, and three armored cruisers, West Vir- 
ginia, Nebraska and California, and these 
vessels also will be built soon. 





Admiral Sampson is declared by the Unit- 
ed States court of claims to have been 
commander-in-chief at Santiago, and Com- 
modore Schley under his orders, as the 
commander of a division of the squadron. 
The Spanish squadron is found by the court 
to have been inferior to the American force, 
and a bounty of $100 therefore was award- 
ed for every officer and man under Ad- 
miral Cervera’s command. The total 
amount of bounty money allowed is $166,700, 
of which amount Admiral Sampson will 
receive $8335, and Admiral Schley about 
$3000. 





The appropriations of congress have been 
growing fast in the past 10 years. For 1891 
they were $463,398,510; for 1892, $525,018,672; 
for 1893, $507,600,188; for 1894, $519,504,359; for 


1895, $490,668,369; for 1896, $498,108,006; for 
1897, $515,759,820; for 1898, $518,103,458; for 
1899, $892,527,991; for 1900, $673,658,400; for 
1901, $709,779,476. 





“The revenues for the fiscal year will ex- 
ceed exvenditures at the average rate of 
$5,500,000 a month—not at the rate of $8,000,- 
000 a month, as I observe some newspaper 
statisticians have erroneously stated,” says 
Secretary Gage. “But there is no occasion 
for an outcry of alarm about this surplus. 
The surplus will not remain locked up in 
the vaults of the government.” The secre- 
tary says that for some time to come the 
surplus money will be needed in refunding 
the old bonds in the new 2 per cent bonds. 





Gens Miles and Corbin, whom congress 
has made lieutenant-general and major- 
general, respectively, both worked up from 
the ranks of private scldiers in the volun- 
teer army, neither being a West Pointer. 
As a lieutenant-general Miles secures added 
glory and an increase of salary from $7500 
to $11,000. This rank has never before been 
bestowed by congress except on Washing- 
ton, Scott, Sherman, Grant, Sheridan and 
Schofield. The great argument used to 
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Its scientific treatment and cure. Book o¢ valuable in- 
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to sell Pasture Stoc 
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for two weeks’ feeding free. Send 25 cents in stamps or 
silver to cover express charges. PASTURE STOCK 
FOOD COMPANY, 330 Boyce Bidg., CHICAGO. 











bring about its creation at this time was 
that the commander of the American army 
ought to be of superior rank to anybody 
else in it. Formerly one of the major gen- 
erals was designated as commanding. Now 
the lieutenant.general commands without 
any such designation, and, of course, all 
major generals are under him and subject 
to his orders, 





The casualties in the Philippines from the 
beginning of our troubles there, as reported 
by Secretary Root, in response to a request 
of the United States senate, have been as 
follows: United States soldiers killed and 
wounded, 3815; estimate of Filipinos killed, 
10,780; wounded, 2104; captured and sur- 
rendered, 10,425; number prisoners in our 
possession, about 2000. 
railway across Honduras 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, to be 
built soon by a New York syndicate in- 
cluding John Jacob Astor and Chauncey 
M. Depew, is said to be part of a scheme 
to drain the Mississippi valley, with New 
Orleans as a shipping port, by means of 
the Illinois Central railroad and the United 
fruit company, for the Central American 
trade, 


The proposed 


The free homes bill passed by congress 
a few weeks ago puts $15,000,000 in the pock- 
ets of the people of Oklahoma. This terri- 
tory was more interested in the free homes 
bill act than any other state or territory. 
Nearly all of the homesteads elsewhere have 
long ago been proved up upon and paid for 
by the owners, 





Japanese immigrants landing on the Pa- 
cific coast have been examined by a spe- 
cial agent of the federal government sent 
from Washington and pronounced a re- 
markably good class of settlers; clean, 
young and intelligent, and having more 
money than immigrants usually bring. The 
average of cash owned by the individuals of 
a good specimen shipload was $42. The 
Japanese government is said to be co-oper- 
ating with ours in trying to keep coolie 
laborers from coming to the United States 
for a life of servitude. 





Mrs Gladstone was a Miss Catharine 
Glynne, daughter of Sir Stephen R. Glynne. 
She married Mr Gladstone in 1839, when he 
had been in parliament six years. She had 
made his acquaintance in Italy. The 
Gladstones had a family of eight children, 
six of whom are alive to-day. The best 
known of the sons is Herbert John Glad- 
stone, member of parliament for Leeds. 
The third daughter, Miss Helen Gladstone, 
was principal of Newnham college in Cam- 
bridge. Part of the secret of Mr Gladstone’s 
long life was the care which the late Mrs 
Gladstone, owing to her own vigor, could 
show him. 





The commonwealth of Australia is about 
to take its place among the nations of the 
werld. The federation will consist of five 
states—Victoria, New South Wales, Queens- 
land, Tasmania and South Australia. The 
constitution is very much like that of the 
United States. There is a senate, which 
consists of six from each state and is elect- 
ed for six years by direct vote of the peo- 
ple. The house of representatives is elect- 
ed for three years and contains twice as 
many members as the senate. Annual par- 
liamentary sessions are required. Instead 
of a president will be a governor-general, 
appointed by the crown. The real gov- 
erning will be done by the congress and 
the cabinet. 





The Australians have won a point in seek- 
ing supreme authority for their highest 
court; that is to say, independence of the 
privy council, the final arbiter in Great Bri- 
tain. The colonial secretary has agreed to 
allow the high court of Australia to pass 
upon all constitutional questions without 
appeal to the privy council. In so far the 
new commonwealth is to have judicial su- 
premacy. But in all other cases appeal 
will lie-as heretofore, to far-off London. 
Furthermore, the delegates. consented to 
accept an amendment whereby any act 
passing the Australian parliament for the 
further limiting of appeals, should be re- 
served for the approval of the imperial gov- 
ernment—that is, should be vetoed if found 
ineonsistent with imperial interests. After 
these concessions, all opposition to the bill 
for the federation of the Australian colo- 
nies vanished, and it passed the house of 


,commons, ; 








EVENINGS AT HOME 


The Penataquit Cats. 


A Fairy Story for Old amd Young, by 
Eliza E. Cartwright, 


HE first thing:-to explain is how 

Penataquit came to be so crowd- 

ed with tortoise shell cats that 

there was scarcely room for the 

people. This unpleasant state of 

affairs—for although cats are very 
nice pets, one does not want to be eaten 
out of house and home by them—came 
about so quietly that it was a good while 
before people realized it. 

Away up Scrub Pine avenue, in a funny 
little old house, lived two little old women. 
One old woman was partly blind, the other 
was lame, and both of them were as deaf 
as posts. They were twin sisters and their 
names were Tryphena and Tryphosa 
Scragg, though everyone in Penataquit call- 
ed them Miss Feeny and Miss Fosy. 

Now the Scragg sisters had a fine tor- 
toise shell cat named Phebe. Phebe was a 
good mouser and, as cats go, honest; in 
tact she had but one drawback, which, 
however, was a serious one. She had as 
many children as the old woman who lived 
in a shoe. But there was a great differ- 
ence between Phebe with her kitten fam- 
ily and the old woman who “didn’t know 
what to do.’’ Phebe knew just what to do— 
about kittens. She hid them carefully away 
in all sorts of queer places until they were 
able to scamper about. Then lugged 
them in one by one and laid them at Miss 
Fosy’s feet. Miss Fosy was the lame twin. 

Miss Fosy, as Phebe well knew, was too 
lame to chase and catch the unwelcome 
kittens, sou she made Miss Feeny understand 
that she must in some way get them into 
a bag which hung behind the cellar door. 
It made Phebe’s fur prickle only to look at 
that bag. Miss Feeny always did as Miss 
Fosy told her, so she tried. her feeble best 
to entrap peor Phebe’s family, but. being 
nearly blind, only bumped her head against 
the table and knocked down Miss Fosy’s 
crutches with a great clatter, while the kit- 
tens scuttled-into corners for safety: 

“T can’t catch ’em,” groaned Miss Feeny, 
as she rubbed the big bruise on her fore- 
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head with vinegar. “I can’t ketch. ’em, 
Fosy, and I won’t try no more if Phebe 
fetches 40,000 of ’em in to bother us. So 


the kittens lived and grew and in due time 
were weaned and as the years went by, if 
Phebe did-not bring in 40,000 kittens she 
certainly did her best in that line. After a 
while the Scragg sisters had so many cats 
that it took all the milk of their one cow 
to feed them, and even then the last ones 
went hungry. Phebe by that time was a 
grandmother cat. The cats scared away all 
the birds and the caterpillars came and 
spoiled all the fruit in the orchard and the 
vegetables in the garden, which grieved the 
Scragg sisters much. 

Of course, being deaf, they did not miss 
the songs of the poor frightened birds, nor 
did they hear the cat concerts on moonlight 
nights, which was lucky, and still more 
kittens came, until not all the milkmen in 
Penataquit could have fed them. People 
began to call the street “Cat avenue,” and 
to talk about entering a complaint against 
the Scragg sisters because the hungry cats 
stole their young chickens. 

It was just when this began to be talked 
about that two things happened. Phebe be- 
came a great-grandmother cat and the 
Scragg sisters took the grip and died, both 
in one day. So Phebe, her children, her 
grandchildren and her great-grandchildren 
were all thrown upon the world. And that 
is how it happencd that not long after the 
poor old Scragg sisters were buried, Penat- 
aquit was so overrun with cats that some 
people said there must have been a cat 
shower, like the toad showers we _ read 
about. a 

Now. we must leave the cats for a little 


while and talk about something with a 
long naine—Aurora borealis. That is what 
the grown-ups say. We know a. much 


easier, prettier name—the dancing faries. 
But what has that to do with the’ Pen- 
ataquit cats? Oh, wait and you shall see. 

It was spring, and as I said, ail the 
Scragz cats had found homes in the village. 
Some had been tucky—born under the cat 


star, no doubt. These had cushions to lie 
on and plenty of milk, while others. of 
Pnebe’s children had to prowl about ash 


heaps for scraps and sleep in barns. But 
+how were all happy, in one way or another, 
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and sang nights so beautifully that the good 
people in Penataquit lay awake to listen, 

The dancing fairies were happy, too. They 
had danced°for months about the north 
pole, which, as every fairy knows, is only 
a great stick of candy painted like a bar- 
ber’s pole, and quite stale, too, so that it 
is very silly in men to try so hard to get to 
it. They had danced all summer and as 
autumn came on, one of the fairies thought 
it would be great fun to get on a wild 
goose’s back and take a ride over the Polar 
sea. 

Now fairies’ minds are made just alike, 
like Waterbury watches. The little elf 
called Puck winds them up and they all 
think the same thought at the same in- 
stant. I suppose it is because Puck is such 
a tricky fellow and knows just how to wind 
them, that they are so much inclined to all 
sorts of pranks. So when one dancing fairy 
thought she would like to go sailing over 
the great shining ice world perched on a 
wild bird’s back, all the other fairies 
thought the same thing. As soon as a fairy 
thinks of a thing it does it, so; instantly, 
all the dancing fairies were each mounted 
on a screaming wild goose bound ‘south- 
ward. And now because the dancing fairies 
had left the north pole, there were no north- 
ern lights in the autumn sky, for those 
lovely beams of light are only the shining 
of their twinkling feet as they dance and 
dance till the great old icebergs get ex- 
cited and begin to roar and plunge and 
wallow and bump each other like rude boys 
just let out of school. So because there 
were no northern lights, people said it was 
going to be a warm winter. They did not 
know that the dancing fairies were only off 
on a vacation. How they went back we 
shall very soon see. 

The geese flew southward and after many 
days alighted to rest in a pond just north 
of Penataquit. The fairies were weary with 
their long journey, their heads all ached 
badly, too, for the geese never’. stopped 
honking from Hudson bay to Penataquit 
and fairies detest noise. The pond was a 
lily pond, and though the lilies had all gone, 
there were plenty of pads left to show 
where they had been. The fairies all thought 
together that it would be so nice to fall 
asleep on a nice, wide, cool lily pad and 
wake all fresh in the morning. They slept 
so soundly that they never heard the geese 
when they flew away just before sunrise, 
though the old leader of the flock was in 
an awful temper owing to an undigested 
frog he had swallowed whole the night be- 
fore, and had splashed about the pond 
honking and beating the drowsy young 
geese awake with his strong wings. It was 
the sun that roused them at last. The 
dancing fairies do not like the sunshine. It 
has much the same effect upon them that 
moonlight has upon human beings—that is, 
it is apt to make them silly, though they 
show it in a different way. It was because 
the dancing fairies had been sleeping in the 
sunshine that so much trouble fell upon 
Penataquit. 

Fairies are usually invisible. This is par- 
ticularly true of the dancing fairies. So 
when, after amusing themselves awhile by 
frightening the frogs and teasing the sober 
old turtles, the elves went fluttering about 
Penataquit, no one saw them or suspected 
that they were at the bottom of the day’s 
troubles. 

Such a day! First, the clerks in all the 
stores were seized with giddiness. This was 
because the elves were perched upon their 
shoulders singing in their ears the song 
that makes the earth spin round. The 
clerks reeled among the piled up goods and 
steadied themselves by barrels and coun- 
ters, while their employers eyed them stern- 
ly. When customers began to drop in, it 
was still worse. If a buyer asked for sugar, 
the elf said “salt” in the poor clerk’s ear, 
and salt the parcel contained, as the angry 
woman found after she had emptied it in 
her preserving kettle among her peaches. 
Mrs Flaherty got alum instead of epsom 
salts, which puckered her Johnnie’s mouth 
up so that for a week when he tried to 
speak he could only whistle, and good old 
Grannie Parsons had her parcel of snuff 
mixed with cayenne pepper, which caused 
her to sneeze till her cap flew off before the 
minister. -<t took the clerks all the after- 
noon to correct the mistakes of the morn- 
ing. and at 6 o’clock they were all toid that 
their services were no longer needed, and 
would they please look out for other situa- 
tions? 

After doing all this mischief, the elves 
flew out into the street like so many spar- 
rows and began to play pranks upon the 
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horses. It was not long before every horse 
along the street was plunging, backing and 
rearing, and no wonder, for when a driver 
cried ‘‘Whoa!” the elf shouted in his horse's 
ear, “Get up, there!”” And if the driver 
pulled the right rein, the elf twitched the 
left, thus throwing the poor beast into utter 
confusion of mind. The doctor’s horse, a 
mild, steady old beast, who had an elf in 
each ear, lost his head entirely and ran 
away down a by-lane, spilling the doctor 
and all his phials in a mud puddle, and so 
many wagons and ha_nesses were broken 
by the distracted horses that the wagon 
maker and the harness maker had to stay 
up all night to repair them. 

The wagon maker, who had nine small 
children, said the accidents were a special 
providence designed to feed his hungry 
brood. The doctor lay groaning on his 
lounge in his consulting room and refused, 
like a naughty child, to take his own medi- 
cine. The harness maker said nothing till 
an elf jerked his elbow so that he ran his 
long needle under his thumb nail. Then -he 
threw down his work and cried Oh-h-h! 
and danced as briskly as if he were an 
elf, too, 

But the last trick they played was the 
worst of all. The next day was Sunday, 
and in Penataquit every one goes to church 
twice a day as well a3 to Sunday school. 
So when Sunday evening came, no one was 
missing from their petvs but the doctor, 
who still lay groaning upon his bed, and 
the wagon maker, and harness maker, who 
were sleeping off their night’s fatigue. Then 
the elves came trooping in, while the min- 
ister was praying, and the people all had 
their eyes shut so tight they could not have 
seen them if they i.ad been visible. 

There is a song the dancing fairies know 
which they learned from the north wind. 
He sings it in the wild Arctic night when he 
puts the polar bears to sleep in the ice 
caves. No living thing can withstand that 
song, nor can any creature say they ever 
kept awake through more than the first 
stanza. That was the song the fairies sang 
that night to the good people at church in 
Penataquit. They sang very softly, so that 
the minister went on preaching and never 
heard them. Presently everyone began to 
yawn and then to nod. This grieved the 
minister, who began to ,;reach louder, but 
still the people grew drowsier. Presently 
two or three old men bezan to snore and 
a small boy fell off the end of a seat with- 
out waking up to know he had bumped his 
head and hit his funny bone. His mother 
bent to pick him up, but went sound asleep 
beside him instead, and the sexton, who was 
coming to help her, lay down suddenly in 
the doctor’s pew and fell a-dreaming that 
he was opening windows and letting drafts 
on all the people’s backs. The minister, 
who had an elf sitting on his Mss, began 
to see the letters swim and blur. He took 
off his spectacles and rubbed them, he 
turned up the pulpit lamp, and all the 
while the elf was singing the magic song. 
The minister began to nod, too; but no one 
saw it, for by that time everyone else, from 
the oldest deacon down to the boy who 
pumped the organ, were snoring like gram- 
puses. Then the minister went to sleep, 
too, and dreamed he was an old woman 
sailing through the air on a broomstick to 
attend a witches’ meeting at Salem, 

Now, when the minister dreamed he often 
talked great nonsense, though fortunately 
only his wife heard it, and she never told. 
So when in his dream he reached the witch 
meeting and Gammer Grindle asked him for 
the pass-word before she let him in, he 
shouted out, ‘Abracadabra! Abracadabra!” 

This is the word which, of all words that 
can be spoken, is most dangerous to fairies 
of all sorts. If the minister had said it the 
third time it would have killed every danc- 
ing fairy upon the spot, and there would 
have been no more northern lights forever- 
more; but luckily he only said it twice, so 
the fairies still had life enough left to walk 
up a moonbeam and tumble out at a win- 
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dow, for when it came to flying, not one 
of them could flutter a pinion, strive as 
they might. 


Now if the Penataquit cats had not been 
holding a meeting behind the church, on 
top of the horse sheds, the thing would not 


This Will Interest Many. 


F. W. Parkhurst, the Boston publisher, 
says that if anyone afflicted with rheuma- 
tism in any form, or neuralgia, will send 
their address to him at Box 1501, Boston, 
Mass, he will direct them to a perfect cure. 
He has nothing to sell or give, only tells 
how he was cured. Hundreds have tested 
it with success.—[Adv. 








EVENINGS AT HOME 


have happened. And if the minister had 
not said abracadabra, it would not have 
happened. Lut then, where would the story 
have been? There have to be stories, and 
things have to happen of which to make 
them. So it happened that just as the 
fairies all thought together, ‘““‘Why not ride 
on cats as well as on geese?’’ the Penata- 
quit cats came down from the shed roof one 
by one. As each cat touched the ground, 
a dancing fairy sprang on its back and be- 
gan a wonderful story about a country far 
in the northland, where the mice sat cry- 
ing for cats to come and eat them; a land 
where it was always moonlight and boot- 
jacks never grew; a land where dogs and 
bad boys and bags with bricks in them 
were never known, As they sang, the cats’ 
fur began to rise and give out electric 
sparks, their eyes grew green and shining, 
and they lashed their tails restlessly. ‘“‘On!’’ 
eried the fairies, ‘On!’ and away the cats 
flew along Main street, up Scrub Pine ave- 
nue, past the Scragg cottage, nailed up and 
lonely, away and away. 

Next morning when the milkman stopped 
at Mrs Larkin’s, that excellent woman 
stood at her gate lookimg up and down the 
road. “I’m looking for my old kitty,’’ she 
said anxiously. “I ain’t seen her this 
mornin’ nowhere. I’m afraid a pesky dog 
has got her.” 

‘Mis’ Smith was frettin’ about her two 
tortoise-shell cats,’’ said the milkman, deal- 
ing out his milk sparingly. “And Mis’ 
Brown said her yellow cat was missin’. It’s 
plaguey queer.” 

“Was you to meetin’ last night?’ asked 
Mrs Larkin, as the milkman clapped on his 
ean cover. “No, I can’t go evenin’s on 
‘count of the milking. Why?’ 

“Ain’t you heard what happened?” said 
Mrs Larkin. ‘“‘The gas must have got to 
leakin’ and it sort of é6vercome us all. We 
—we all went to sleep, and the minister, 
too. If there hadn’t been a winder open 
in the gallery we might have never woke 
up—as it was, we slept till most midnight.” 

“That’s a new kind of a watch meeting,”’ 
said the milkman. ‘Ho, ho!” “I don’t see 
anything amusing in it,’ said Mrs Larkin 
reprovingly. It come nigh bein’ a pretty 
serious business. Well, I wish I knew what 
had become of my poor old kitty.”’ 

“The road up by the old Scragg house 
was full of little tracks this mornin’, said 
the milkman thoughtfully.“I called ’em rab- 
bit tracks—never stopped to look very close 
at ’em. Them tortoise-shell cats all come 
from the Scragg place, didn’t they?” 

“If you hear anything about a stray cat 
I wish you’d let me know,” said Mrs Lar- 
kin. “Did you hear about the new horse 
distemper that’s all around town?All the 
horses come down with it Saturday. They 
seem to be took sort of crazy. The doc- 
tor’s horse ran away and most killed him. 
I wish I knew where my catis. I am afraid 
she has been killed.” 

But Mrs Larkin’s cat was at the head of 
the cat caravan bound for the northland. 
And a week later the aurora borealis 
flashed and quivered in the evening sky. 
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For Beating Carpets. 


G. F. W. 





Set two posts 25 or 30 ft apart and have 


them eight or 10 ft above ground; or two:-f 


trees can be used if they are convenient. 
You want a % or % inch rope and one com- 
mon pulley block. Fasten the block to the 
top of one of the posts and a boot cleat near 
the bottom of the same post, to fasten the 
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rope to. Tie the rope to the top of the other 
post, pass it through the pulley on the first 
post. Drop the rope to the ground to put 
the carpet on, then hoist it “sky high’? with 
ease, and fasten the rope to the cleat, and 
there you have it. 





Home Influence—A school friend of 


mine is assistant bookkeeper in Wana- 
maker’s New York emporium, where her 
husband is employed also. They live (or 
stay) in a city boarding house; their child 
knows nothing of a home or home influ- 
ence. “How can you endure the monotony 











I could not!” 


she will say 
to her mother, whose work for two persons 
in a pretty little home she condemns as 


of your life? 


drudgery. It seems to me conning over 
figures, or taking change, or measuring 
off goods over a counter all day is drudg- 
ery. To the woman who is interested in her 
work, housekeeping offers a variety of em- 
ployments which are never monotonous. 
I am thinking of all these loaves of bread 
and cake, of those pies and pancakes ga- 
lore, of the amount of labor they represent, 
and withal the satisfaction they give to 
those farmers’ families. Existing condi- 
tions call more women into the world’s 
arena each year. I have the greatest re- 
spect for the army of wage-earning women 
whom one meets on ferry boats and cars, 
going to and from shops and offices, not 
because they have chosen the better occu- 
pation, but because they are making a vir- 
tue of necessity. Countess Lonyay in her 
book with an unpronounceable name, says: 
“Life nowadays is restless. People live more 
and more an outward and not an 
inner life., Qne is thrown into a 
whirlpool of daily events of social 
and political gossip, because people 
have nothing to say to each other at 
home, and only speak about the most su- 
perficial things, and find each other’s com- 
pany as tedious as if they were complete 
strangers.” Is it true that woman has 
ceased to care for the home? Woman is 
essentially a home maker. Nature, it is 
said, keeps her balances true. If woman 
is ;saining in independence, she is doing so 
at the expense of her home influence, in 
which lies her strongest power and greatest 
charm.—[Evangeline. 





Time is a small affair compared © with 
eternity, but it seems to spread over a 
good deal more space.—[E. W. 
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**A Perfect Food’’ 

“* Preserbes Health?’ 
“* Prolongs Life ’” 


BAKER'S 
BREAKFAST: 


COCOA : 


“Known the world over. 

. Received the highest in- @ 
dorsements from the medical w 
practitioner, the nurse, and 
the intelligent housekeeper gy 
and caterer.” —Dietetic and 
Hygienic Gazette. 


Walter Baker & Co, ta. : 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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Big Drop in Sewing Machines. 


For $12.75 you can now buy the same make of 
high grade, improved, 20-year guaranteed, bean- 
tiful oak-cased sewing machine that your dealer 
asks $40.00 to $50.00 for, and a far better machine 
than those now being so widely advertised at 
$18.00 to $25.00; shipped on three months’ free trial 
to anyone, any place in the United States; no 
money to be paid until after received. For full 
particulars, special machine catalogue and spe- 
cial price offerings, cut this notice out and mail to 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & Co., Chicago, 





e at lowest 
aa wholesale price,now is yourchance 
Buy direct from facto 


War, SAVE MONEY 





,one profit, 








aa All attachments free. 30 days’ free 
= . WARRANTED 20 YEARS. 
; 65.00 
er 
= ’ > er catal o 
158-164 W.VanBuren St., B-42, Chicago.TiL 





Butterflies. 


“You are out early, Miss Yellow Wings,” 
said Miss Milkweed butterfly. 

“Yes, we don’t usually come out of our 
chrysalids till the middle of June, but it 
was so warm I felt as if I couldn’t stay 
cooped up there any longer, so I burst open 
my prison and here I am.” 

“There is the kind of prison I was shut 
up in,’’ said Miss Milkweed, pointing to a 





lovely green chrysalis with rows of shin- 
ing golden dots that hung on a branch of 
the milkweed. 

“That is handsome, to be sure,’”’ said Miss 
Yellow Wings, ‘‘but there’s one of your re- 
lations that can’t be called beautiful.” She 
pointed to a big white caterpillar covered 
with black and yellow stripes, with four 
little black horns, two at the front end of 
his body and two at the back. He was 
busily eating his dinner of milkweed leaves. 

“TIT guess my caterpillar relations are just 
as good as yours,” answered Miss Milkweed. 

“Of course, of course,’’ Miss Yellow Wings 
said. ‘Did you have any trouble unfolding 
your wings?” 

“Qh, no; I just crawled out on a sunny 
leaf and unrolled them very carefully. Then 
the sun dried them, and they were strong 
enough to carry me to the next field. I 
rested there a while and now they are 
strong enough to bear me over the tops 
of the highest trees, or across the broad 
river, or even over the mountains, if I wish 
to see the country on the other side.”’ 

“You were more lucky than I,” said Yel- 
low Wings; “see this hind wing of mine is 
crumpled, and I shall always fly a little 
lame. I came out in the shade, and my 
wing wouldn't straighten all I could do, and 
by and by it dried crooked.” 

“It’s too bad,’’ Miss Milkweed answered, 
“but I wouldn’t mind if I were you. No- 
body will notice it when you are resting or 
sipping honey from the flowers, and when 
you are flying you can always turn your 
best side out.” 





The Young Folks’ Table. 





Rather Green—Some of the Tablers must 


be rather green, if they do not perceive that 
the pict re called Sour Girl is that of Miss 
Idal. }.0 you suppose that anyone would 
be so rude as to openly call another Ta- 
bler a “stuffed monkey,” a ‘“sdéarecrow,”’ 
etc, especially after speaking of rudeness 
in the same letter? You are all right, Miss 
Idal, or would be if you did not use quite 
so much hyperbole. I have seen scarcely 
any mention by the book worm Tablers of 
the newer books like David Harum, Rich- 
ard Carvel, Janice Meredith and Via Cru- 
cis. I have read these four and place them 
in the order in which I prefer them, This 
changing the spelling of names disgusts me. 
It looks as though one was ashamed of 
a name, and wished to make it more styl- 
ish by putting a few extra ‘“‘e’s” into it. For 
my part I would rather se® Mabel any day 
than Maybelle, Mamie than Maymee, or 
Edith than Edythe—both the name and the 
one who owned it. This idea has happily 
not extended to the young men very much. 
I should be sorry to see Wyllyam, Fraynke 
or Phyllyp in the list of my acquaintances. 
[Marcus Poeta. 

I was very much surprised at the way 
some of the Tablers talked to Miss Idal 
because she criticised a certain picture in 
the Table. She has a perfect right to criti- 
cise that picture. Possibly you are not 
aware of the fact that it is a picture of 
herself; although it doesn’t look very much 
like her in real life. Miss Idal would not 
make such remarks aboutanyone else’s pic- 
ture; she is not that kind of a girl. ‘Some of 
you accuse Miss Idal of rudeness; did it 
ever occur to you that a good many. of you 
have been guilty many times of rudeness 
to her?—[Donald of Jersey. 

Miss Veve and Nellie M., how can you 
be so unsuspecting? Do you really think 
Miss Idal would be so rude and impolite as 
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to say such’insulting things about another 
person? I think you do her an injustice, 
and I’ll warrant you she will laugh at you 
when she reads how she has fooled you all. 
Miss Idal and A Sour Girl are one and the 
same person. A Sour Girl may recognize a 
friend in—[Hiawatha. 


From Afar—I have been reading back 
numbers of this paper since I have been 
home. I have been away from home more 
than a year, and. find the Young Folks’ 
Table very interesting. I visited England, 
Germany, France, Spain, Portugal, Madeira, 
Cape de Verdes, Brazil, Barbadoes and Saint 
Lucia. I must have been quite near Eng- 
lish Girl’s home as I passed through the 
southerr part of England. I do not won- 
der at her being fond of her old home; it 
is a beautiful country. Although it was 
February when I was there, sheep and cat- 
tle were in pasture, furze, violets and prim- 
roses were in blossom in sheltered places 
and the farmers were getting ready for 
the summer’s work in Cornwall. My cam- 
era is a Premo A, 4x5, fitted with lenses 
made by Darlot of Paris. I lost all my 
trepical negatives. We had yellow fever 
on board ship and the fumigating ruined 
them.—[Wanderer. 





Problems-—-The answer to the problem of 
Ann X. Ray given in the May 5 is- 
sue I think is wrong, I make it 2179.05 
ft. Here is another I wish someone to solve: 
A circular pond contains two acres. How 
long must a rope be, fastened at the edge of 
the water, so that a horse fastened to the 
other end can feed over just one acre?—[H. 
A. Smith. 





Brandywine—lI go fishing and bathing in 
a stream called the historic Brandywine, 
which runs near my home. I live near 
Chadds Ford, where the British had a 
skirmish during the Revolutionary war. 
There is also a small brick house near my 
home, which was said to have been Wash- 
ington’s headquarters.—[Agricolae Filia. 


Nephew—I am staying with a married 
sister while my mother is in Kansas. I 
live seven miles northwest of Guthrie, Okla, 





I have six brothers and two sisters and two 
little nephews. I wiil send a picture of the 
youngest nephew. It was taken last week. 
He was eight months and 11 days old. Isn’t 
he cute?—[Okla Bee. 





A Burglar’s Cave—Nothing to Say said 
that the majority of the Tablers were not 
fortunate enough to live in the vicinity of 
spar mines and rock cities, but they must 
certainly live in a place near where there 
are some freaks of nature. A glen situated 
on my uncle’s farm, about six miles from 
my home, is a deep gorge which has been 
worn into the solid rock by the erosion 
of the water during a great many centu- 
ries. As one stands looking up the stream 
from below the falls, he will discern a shale 
bank, which is continually crumbling away. 
On either side above the falls are high 
banks. The one on the left is at least 60 
feet high, of genuine rock, and on the right 
is a bank probably 150 to 200 feet high, 
which is covered with a dense underbrush, 
with some good-sized trees. Some school- 
mates and myself have rolled large .poul- 
ders weighing hundreds of pounds down 
this bank, when they would make a noise 
like thunder and plunge into the creek be- 
low. Further up the gorge is an aban- 
doned stone quarry, and it was while dig- 
ging in this quarry that the workmen found 
several superb fossils of fish, wonderfully 
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perfect and lifelike. A professor gave the 
mcst of them to a museum, but we have 
several yet in the family, one of which is 
loose in a stone case. One morning as my 
uncle came out of the house he noticed a 
thin blue smoke arising on the hill at the 
right, about half way up the cliff. He 
thought nothing particular about it until 
he noticed it again on several occasions. 
He ascended the cliff and soon reached a 
well-trodden path. After following it a 
short distance, he came to a cave about the 
size of a small reom, and in front was a 
breastwork of logs and brush piled in the 
old log cabin style; this was probably in- 
tended as a means for defense. Inside the 
cave were bedding, furniture, chicken bones, 
egg shells, and the strangest of all, some 
beautiful china cups and saucers, as thin 
and handsome as anv rich man would de- 
sire to use. My uncle tore down the breast- 
work, carried off everything of value, in- 
cluding the china ware, and mutilated the 
cave until it has lost much of its former 
appearance. Who dwelt here is a mystery, 
but it is thought it was a den where a gang 
of burglars made their headquarters, as 
one was wounded about that time in at- 
tempting to break into a store about a mile 
away. Probably he was carried here and 
ne back to health once more.—[Scie N. 
ine, 





Bees’ Nests—How many of the girl Ta- 


blers ever raked hay with a horse rake? I 
spend about two months every summer on 
a rake, as I do all the raking on two large 
farms. But it isn’t so much fun when you 
run into a bees’ nest. One summer I raked 
over a nest of hornets. How they did come 
for me! They buzzed in my hair, under my 
hat, and stung my hands and face. I 
jumped off the rake and the horse ran away. 
He ran into the mowing machine and broke 
it, passed successfully through three gates 
and at last, running the rake against a tree, 
broke off a wheel. There he stood until the 
men came and rescued us, for I was running 
along after him, crying at the top of my 
voice.. But I didn’t give up for a little thing 
like that, and although I have run into 
many bees’ nests since, I never have had 
any accidents.—[Flora McFlimsy. 





Mr Bullfrog—O boys, how can you call 


the girls thoughtless «nd cruel because 
they put feathers on their hats? I don’t 
think they are, for I have worn feathers 


and I wouldn’t harm a dear bird for the 
world. But boys go hunting and kill the 
beautiful creatures merely for sport, and 
you never see girls doing that. May I tell 
you of an experience two other girls and I 
had once with a great big frog? We were 
in bathing in-.a sort of a bathing house 
when we saw a frog sitting near the edge 
of the water. One of the girls told me 
to poke him with a stick to see if he was 
alive. I did and he made a great plunge 
toward them, and you should have seen 
them scramble. I just stood and laughed. 
Then we took a piece of board and lifted 
Mr Bullfrog over the wall and that was the 
last we ever heard of him. Dear Editor, if 
you let your monster eat this letter, I hope 
that frog will get him some day and all 
the Tablers would be glad.—[Everelda. 





A Freak of Nature—I am going to tell 


you about a freak of nature we had here. 
It was about three miles from here on a 
large creek in the woods. 4 friend of ours 
who has a large family lives within a 
couple of hundred yards of the scene, and 
there were also two mountaineers stopping 
there that night. They all agree that late 
in the evening there was a rumbling noise, 
similar to that which sometimes accompa- 
nies an earthquake, followed by an explo- 
sion. The next morning they found that 
about an acre and a half of woodland had 
been upset; the trees louked as though a 
cyclone had been wandering around; the 
read had been destroyed, the bed of the 
creek raised about 10 or 15 feet, and done 
so quickly that dead trout were thrown out 
and ‘the creek turned into two new channels. 
There have been several traces of coal oil 
found in this vicinity, but not in paying 
quantities. There has been a good deal of 
controversy in regard to the cause of this; 
some claiming it was a gaseous explosion 
and others say it is a large landslide, but no 
scar where it left the hird ground has been 
found yet. Stanford professors and stu- 
dents come up this way a good deal, so 
I suppose they will investigate it when it 
gets good traveling.—[Golden State. 
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Provide Plenty of Necessities. 


A. M. C. 





[The Second-Prize Summer Boarder ‘Article. ] 

To the woman who desires success in 
keeping summer boarders, there is one im- 
portant rule which she must ever keep in 
view—have everything about the place, in- 
side and out, perfectiy clean and whole- 
some, not only to sight but to smell. Have 
your lawn as smooth and neat as possible. 
If you cannot employ skilled help to look 
after flower plots and your own time is lim- 
ited, don’t attempt to have them, but put 
all your energy toward making a well-kept 
grass plot. The children of your boarders 
would probably bother the flowers anyway, 
and it does not pay to quarrel with the 
dear little creatures. They are brought in- 
to the country by doting parents to have 
a good time, and the more you further this 
project the better your reputation will be. 
This ruie applies inside the house as well, 
so put away your nice books, your break- 
able bric-a-brac and perishable fancywork. 
Have as little upholstered furniture about 
as possible, but plenty of comfortable rock- 
ers, which can be bought very cheap now. 
Let your boarders carry them out on the 
lawn or into the woods if they want to. 
Give your parlors a furnished look by pro- 
viding head resis and pillows covered with 
eretonne or silkoline, which can be washed 
or replaced every year. 

Cover your bedroom floors with matting, 
which may be scrubbed like a bare floor. 
Cover your washstand with a strip of gray 
and white oilcloth. Lay floor oilcloth be 
fore the stand and under the slop jar. Never 
use anything but an earthen slop jar. Tin 
ones cost less, but it is impossible to keep 
them sweet, and you can’t afford them. In- 
sist upon having the crockery thoroughly 
washed and wiped dry every day. It should 
be as clean and bright as the dishes in your 
china closet. 

Whatever your furniture may be, let the 
bed spring be a good one. They are very 
reasonable in price now and a good spring 
will make even a poor mattress bearable. 
Provide the best mattress you can afford, 
and before putting on your sheets, lay over 
it a square of heavy unbleached muslin. 
Also have inside covers of bleached muslin 
for your pillows; make these just the size 
of your pillows, allowing for shrinkage, and 
tie the open end together with tapes. All 
of these covers may be left on the whole 
season without changing, if desired, and 
when you see the soil on them you will be 
thankful it is not registered for all time 
on your ticking. 

If you have a handy man about, or can 
handle tools yourself, put up a shelf in 
every room, The summer boarder often suf- 
fers for want of a place to put medicine 
bottles and various little articles which do 
not look well on bureau or washstand. I 
hope you have a clothes closet off from 
every room, but if not you must make one. 
The simplest consists of two corner shelves 
as large as you can manage; nail them 
securely in a corner, one about a foot above 
the other. Tack a full curtain in front of 
the upper one. Provide plenty of clothes 
hooks about the room in every available 
place. 

If you are building for boarders, remem- 
ber that the more windows there are in 
your bedrooms, the better your boarders 
will like it, but if your house is already 
built, be sure that what windows and blinds 
you have are in good working order. See 
that every door has either Key, bolt or hook, 
even if it is between communicating rooms 
occupied by members of the same party, 

When your boarders arrive and go to 
their rooms offer them a pitcher of warm 
water, and the same when you ring your 
rising bell in the morning. Probably they 
will use twice as many towels as you think 
necessary, but provide them cheerfully. In 
your diningroom one of the first essentials 
is fairly good table linen and frequent 
change. Place napkins under the plates of 
small children, and have small napkins or 
doilies, however plain, to put over acciden- 
tal spots and stains. 

Don’t buy decorated ware; it is easily 
broken and expensive to replace. You can 
give your table a dainty appearance by 
using the pretty glass and china odds and 
ends which can be bought on the five and 
19-cent counters. Remember that to the 
city boarder the country is, or ought to be, 
a synonym for good milk and butter, chick- 
ens, fresh eggs and vegetables. Lay deep and 
prudent plans for these things early in the 
spring. Don’t forget to insure a constant 


supply of cress, parsley and lettuce. Gar- 
nish one or more dishes every meal with 
these appetizing greens. 

Study a good cook book. Practice in your 
own family, and when your boarders come 
you will be ready to use all the lieft-overs 
for dainty new dishes, or you can instruct 
your cook to do the same. Always have 
large glass pitchers of milk in view of your 
guests, and at breakfast for cereal and 
coffee provide cream as rich as you think 
you can afford. Always offer eggs at 
breakfast and supper. Cook eggs, chops 
and steak to order as much as possible. It 
is more economical. Your guests will not 
expect to get as fine beefsteak in the coun- 
try as in the large city markets, but buy 
the best there is. Find out how they like 
it cooked and do your best to suit them. 
If you can’t afford it often, let it be of the 
best when you do have it. 

Do not use canned fruit or vegetables 
when you can possibly get the fresh arti- 
cles, though it is best to have a small 
stock of canned goods on hand for an 
emergency. Ask your diningroom girls to 
dress in washable dresses with large white 
aprons. See to it that they never go into 
the dining room unless scrupulously neat. 
Sereen every door and window in the din- 
ing room and kitchen, and wage everlasting 
war upon flies. Don’t be discouraged by 
an occasional crank,—they are everywhere 


present. 

tive constant attention to your back 
door and its surroundings. Never allow any 
slop, clean or dirty, to be thrown from door 
or window. Provide covered graniteware or 
galvanized receptacles for garbage, empty 
often and wash every day. Make some 
sanitary arrangement for the disposal of all 
refuse of whatever nature. If your water- 
closets are in the house, let the plumbing 
and drainage be above suspicion. If out- 
side and away from the house, the greatest 
eare should be given them. Even if they 
are of the most primitive kind, you can have 
a pail of earth or ashes handy and use them 
often. ‘Surround these buildings with grow- 
ing vines if it is only the old morning glory. 
Study up the formation of the soil and the 
direction of the water veins, so you can 
convince your prospective boarder that the 
drinking water is all right, for this will 
probably be the first question he will ask 
you, 

And now, my good housewife, good luck 
to you. Many of these hints may seem 
superfluous, but you will observe that none 
of them involve much expense, and take 
my word for it, they will give you good 
returns. 

My first experience in keeping boarders 
was in a neighborhood celebrated only for 
high ground, good air and good views, so 
there were no fancy prices. I had 30 to 35 
guests, hired five girls to do the work, 
bought all the milk, butter, eggs and chick- 
ens and most of the vegetables used, and I 
cleared half of what I took in. 


Talk Around the Table. 


Mail Guests—Vermont Greenhorn has 
touched the keynote of writing to strang- 
ers. Let one that has led an active life 
earning her own living, loving church work, 
religious and social, and is able to entertain 
and be entertained, be laid aside by ill 
health,—then writing and receiving letters 
become pleasures, companions, sunshine, 
which none but a shut-in fully appreciates. 
To watch the mail is like waiting for one’s 
guests. But for young people full of life 
to correspond with strangers is another 
story.—[E. E. B. 





Sounded Good—E. B., many thanks for 
your kind words. They sounded good to 
me, I hear so few. While in the battle of 
life we must expect to suffer all kinds of 
hardships, and do willingly, but at the same 
time we all are very thankful for a cup 
of cold water given by some loving hand. 
[Silas Q. Croker. 





Change in Personality—G. Viola, don’t 
you flatter yourself that you would enjoy 
life any better in the capacity of a bus- 
iness woman than as a farmer’s wife, for 
I don’t believe a woman that will call farm 
life “dreadfully monotonous” would enjoy 
herself in any vocation of life until she 
made a change in her own personality. I 
have spent the majority of my life upon 
the farm, and can say from actual experi- 
ence that there is no vocation in life more 
varied and ever-changing, or picturesque 
and beautiful, than upon the farm, if you 
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have a mind to make it so. You must ele- 
vate the whole spirit of your vocation for 
your vocation’s sake, till no other can out- 
strip it in what most adorns and strength- 
ehs a pleasant, happy home, If the farm 
is so dull and monotonous, why do the 
“business woman” and city lady go so many 
miles and pay so much of their carnings 
to secure a few weeks’ rest upon the farm? 
[Vermont Greenhorn. 





Something Wrong—G. Viola, did you feel 
just as you wrote in your letter? Did you 
stop to think how many lives are passed 
in just the same employment each day? 
Isn’t something wrong with us ourselves 
to look on such a dark side of farm life? 
I am not a farmer’s wife, but I keep house 
on a farm and have since I was quite 
young, and I am far from being mad. 
Girls, go ahead and marry farmer boys if 
you love them, but first make sure you love 
them well enough to live on a farm or any 
other place.—[Macbeth. 


City Manners—No doubt Trude Day 


thinks she has been sufficiently answered, 
but as none of the replies suggested a 
cause for difference in city and country 
manners, will mention a similar comment 
and possible explanation, heard years ago, 
said commenters agreeing that there was 
a difference (much coveted sometimes by 
silly young country lads and lasses), and 
that the probable cause was the surround- 
ings of each, the artificial life of the city 
producing artificial manners, while the 
free, natural life of the country produces 
like manners.—[Tar Heel No 2, 





“Strange Gentlemen!’’—Bachelor of 
Cresco, I think there would be fewer 
wrinkled and round-shouldered women if 
we kept house more for our own benefit 
than for our neighbors. I believe there are 
many women like myself who work when 
they should be resting, thinking someone 
will come in and see the work. neglected. 
Aunt Mollie, I like your letters. How true 
that few of us gain what we seek! Ver- 
mont Greenhorn, it is not necessary to 
write to strangers in order to receive some 
if not all the benefits you speak of. If one 
has the right kind of friends, correspond- 
ence with them is always uplifting. Girls, 
take my advice and do not correspond with 
strange gentlemen; an honorable man 
would not expect a young lady stranger 
to accept letters from him. I agree with 
Elm of the Young Folks’ Table that eel 
meat is very nice.—[Hope of Connecticut. 





Sarcastic—Is there room for me at the 


Table? I think Nothing to Say is rather 
sarcastic. I find it a very good thing to 
be able to harness my own horse, if I want 
to go to town when the good man is at work 
in the field, and then unharness when I 
return, and ask no odds of anyone. I also 
think it a good plan for a man to know 
something of housework. I find it quite 
convenient if I wish to spend the day at 
mother’s, or anywhere, to have a husband 
that knows enough to get his own supper, 
and it was more than convenient when I 
was sick for two weeks, to have the work 
move right along without outside help.— 
[Dora. 


Religion Enjoyed—I heard an excellent 
sermon preached last Sunday. Among the 
things said was this: “I enjoy my religion.” 
When I hear that, the thought that comes 
comes to my mind is, “Do your friends and 
neighbors enjoy your religion? Are there 


more kind deeds, more kind words? Are 
you more willing to forgive? Is your face 
pleasant and illumined with that light 


which only comes to those who are walking 
in his steps?” We do not realize, I fear, 
how many times we come far short, in the 
opinion of our friends and neighbors, of 
Christian living, by just leaving undone the 
many little things which seem to us of lit- 
tle account, but by which we are weighed 
in the balances and found wanting.—[Char- 
ity Sweet. 





Points—I notice an article in a late issue 


of your valuable publication entitled Points 
in Handling Bees. My experience with 
bees has not been great, but there was no 
= of points in all the bees I ever handled. 





Asked and Answered—A recipe for to- 
mato wine is asked for: 
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The Good Cook. 





Canning Peas—One may take the best 
recipes and fail, but it is these failures 
which make us set our wits to work to find 
cut wherein we failed. My first canning of 
peas was a failure; since then I have been 


more careful, and changed the recipes to 
suit myself. For peas, the best way is not 
to can any that are very young. Let the 


pods get quite plump, not of course too old: 


partly boil them the same as you would 
for the table, but do not put salt in the 
water. Before they are quite done, dip out 


the peas with a small strainer, fill your cans 
full of the cooked peas, and then pour over 
them the water they were cooked in. Make 
it enough to overflow the cans. Place the 
rubbers and covers and set in water in your 
wash boiler, of the same heat as that in 
the cans, and let boil for 10 or 15 minutes. 
Tighten the covers as tight as possible be- 


fore taking out of the boiling water, and 
once afterward while they are cooling. 
When quite cold never disturb them, and 


do not lift the cans by the tops when you 
carry them away, as this will sometimes 
loosen them. Be sure your rubbers are 
quite pliable. It is better to get new ones 
than to use those that have become hard 
and unyielding.—[F. W. 


Strawberry Jelly—The Gandy is the best 
variety for making strawberry jelly, al- 
though it is usually the latest in the mar- 
ket. Choose good sound berries, not over 
ripe. Wash and stew them soft in a little 
water. Mash and strain them through a 
cloth or jelly bag, then to every 2 cups 
juice use 1 cup sugar. Put the juice in the 
stew kettle first, and when boiled 20 min- 
utes, add the sugar, which has been heat- 
ed in the oven. Boil about 15 minutes 
longer, or until it will jell in cold water. 
Then pour into glasses and let cool. After 
standing a couple of days, that the top may 
become thoroughly dried, paste thin white 
paper over each glass and set label and set 
away in the store room. Jelly should al- 
ways be kept in a dry place.—[Eva Kinney 
Miller. 





Clover Cordial—Make a strong decoction 
of red clover blossoms by first drying them 
in the shade, then steeping in water to 
cover. Strain and reduce by boiling. To 
every quart add a pound of cut sugar and 
a pint of New Orleans molasses. Stir un- 
til the sugar is dissolved, and reduce to the 
consistency of not very thick molasses, Cool 
and bottle. Some add half a pint of alcohol 
as a preservative, but if stored in a cool, 
dark cellar, it will keep ‘in warm weather 
without this.—[Sarah E, Wilcox. 





Currant Jam—Wash, stem and mash the 
ripe fruit. Allow 1 1b sugar to 1 lb fruit. 
Put the fruit and one-fourth of the sugar 
in a granite kettle. When boiling add an- 
other quarter of the sugar, and when all 
fugar is used let boil until very thick. Add- 
ing a little sugar at a time prevents the 
fruit from becoming hard.—[E. C. 





Cucumber and Tomato Salad—Peei the 


cucumbers and cut in thin slices, let stand 
in salted water five minutes. Take the 
same amount of ripe tomatoes, peel and 
slice thin. In a glass 
of the cucumbers and then a layer of the 
tomatoes, alternating until the dish is full. 
Make a dressing of vinegar, olive oil or 
melted butter, 1 teaspoon to 1 cup vinegar, 
season with salt and pepper, and turn over 
the cucumber and tomato, enough to nearly 
cover. Let stand five minutes and serve, 
[A. R. Annable. 





Spanish Chocolate Cake—Grate half a 
cake of Baker’s chocolate, mix with % cup 
of sweet milk and yolk of 1 egg. Put on 
the back of the stove. When thoroughly 
warmed and dissolved, set off to cool. Take 
1 egg and the white of one, 2 cups sugar, 1 
cup butter, teaspoon soda dissolved in % 
cup water. Add the chocolate and flour to 
make a thin batter that will pour smooth. 
Bake carefuliy.—_[Emma Clearwaters. 


Canned Blueberries—Place ripe berries in 
tightly covered pan in hot oven, with 2 
tablespoons hot water in bottom of pan. 
Leave till they steam through. Try with 
teeth. If cooked, but not crushed. fill self- 
sealing glass jars, pack full and cover.— 
[White Ribbon. 


dish place a layer ~ 


The Home Dressmaker. 





Twenty-five and thirty-five cent patterns, 
the latest and best fashions, cut by one of 
the most reliable pattern houses in the 
country, are here offered for only TEN 
CENTS each, postpajd; this by our special 
arrangement with the manufacturers. 





7985—MISSES’ EM- : 
PIRE WRAPPER. _ 10, 7991—_CHILD’S COAT, 
12, 14 and 16 years. This WITH ADJUSTABLE 
mode is appropriate for SHIELD. 2, 4 and 6 


lawn, percale, gingham, years. Pique is the ma- 

challie or outing flannel. terial usually employed 

The ribbon may be for children’s summer 

omitted or the © yoke coats. This mode may 

made of the same fabric also be stylishly devel- 

as the wrapper. oped in Bedford or 
broadcloth, poplin, 
Lansdowne or corded 
silk. 





8002 — LADIES’ 


DRESS Ba th 

WITH JINGERIB 

7998--GIRLS’ SHIRT UNDERSLEEVES. 32, 
WAIST. 6, 8, 10 and12 34 and 40-inch bust. 
years. Percale, cotton These quaint and dainty 
cheviot, linen, pique, sleeves, which take us 


lawn or French flannel 
are appropriate fabrics 
for this mode. 


back to the times of our 
grandmothers, are found 
in many of the imported 
gowns for summer wear, 





LADIES’ THREE- 
PIECE SKIRT. Waist, . 
32, and 40- 786 — LADIES 


inch bust.’ Skirt, 22,2, BATHING SUIT. 4H, 
%, 2, 3, 32 and #- 38 and 42inch bust. 
Foulard, The popular fancy runs 


inch ’ waist. 


Lansdowne, albatross or te black or blue suits 
taffeta are appropriate with white and red 
for this mode. It_may trimmings, but many 
also be developed in other pleasing combi- 


lawn, organdie, Swiss or nations are seen in the 


dimity, with lace, rib- new bathing costumes 
bon or embroidery ‘for made of serge, flaunel 
decoration. and alpaca. 


Order by number, which in each instance 
accompanies description. Give bust meas- 
ure for ladies’ upper garments; give waist 
measure for skirts; give both age and 
breast measure for misses and children. 
Patterns are 10c each, and should be or- 
dered of the Office of this Publication, 
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Fainting Spelis 


Are peculiar to women. Men rarely 
faint. Many women 1re liable to what 
they term “fainting spells,” and this 
liability is always most marked at the 
monthly period. This alone is sufficient 
to connect the “fainting spell” with a 
deranged or diseased 
condition of the 
womanly organs. 
The use of Doctor 
Pierce’s Favorite 
Prescription cures 
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irregularity, heals ‘wg 
inflammation and af: 
ulceration, and stops as ee 


the drains which 
weaken the body. It £ 
builds up the nerv- 
ous system, increases 
the vital powers, and 
60 removes the com- 
mon causes of faint- 
ness in women. 
There is no alcohol 
in “Favorite Pre- 
scription;“* neither 
does it contain 
opium, cocaine, nor 
any other narcotic. 


“It gives me much 
~ ogg ne oe Miss 
a , Of James- 
town, Guilford Co., N.C., 
- thank at Pierce | 
the great gi —_ 
from the use of his 
‘Favorite Prescription’ 
and ‘Golden Medical 
Discovery.’ I had suf- 
fered for three years or 
more at monthly periods. It seemed as though 
I would die with pain in my back and stomach. 
I could not stand on my feet without fainting; 
had given up all hope of ever being cured, when 
one of my friends insisted upon my trying Dr. 
Pierce’s Favorite Prescription. With but Tittte 
faith I tried it, and before I had taken half a 
bottle I felt better, had better appetite and 
slept better. Now I have taken two bottles of 
‘Favorite Prescription’ and one of ‘Golden 
Medical Discovery,’ and am happy to say I am 
entirely cured, and all done in two months’ 
time, when all other medicines had failed to do 
any good’” 


Keep the liver healthy by using Dr, 
Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets. 


Adoctately cured, Never toreturn, 
A Boon t® sufferers. Acts like magic, 

Trial box MAILED FREE. Address, 
RL TT 


Dr.E.M.Botot. Box 590, Augusta,Ma 


&. H. Evans, 1010 F st Washington,D.C. Ad. 
p vice as to patentability free. No attorney’s 
fee until patent isallowed. Circular free. 


IBRARY OF CONGRESS, to wit. Be it remembered 

That on the fifth day of April, 1900, Edward Eggleston 

of Madison, Ind., hath deposited in this office the title of 

a Book, the title or description of which is in the follow- 
ing words, co wit: THE END OF THE ‘WORLD, 

LOVE STORY, BY EDWARD EGGLESTON. The right 

whereof he claims as author in conformity with the laws 





ow" 

















of the United States respon’ Copyrights. 
HERBERT PUTNAM, 
Librarian of Congress, 


Office of the Register of Copyrights, 
Washington, D. C. 
By THORWALD SOLBERG, 


Register of Copyrights. 
In renewal for 14 years from April 12, 1900. 


feces mamymanmeniateie 


7) 
& If you are outof employment 
& or employed at unsatisfactory 
b wages, write us immediately. 
€ 
+ 





We can give you something to 
do that will make you $50 a month without 


@any trouble. You can 
work right around 

Pyour own home, or 

& wish. A 


travelif you 
q Brand New Thing. A Big Money Maker 


@You will be surprised how 
@easily you can make the 
@®@above sum. Hundreds are a 


® making double that. Possi- 
go youcandoittoo. Send name and address 


} FIFFISISFSISF. FFFSF 


anyhow. Please investigate. Write to-day 


% ORANGE JUDD CO. ( Agents’ Dept. ), 
$ 52 Lafayette Place, New York. 


YESTSFSTSISTSSFSSTFSISFFSFGSSSL 


OSE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS... 

will confer a favor upon the advertiser and the 

publishers by stating that they saw the adver- 
tisement in this journal. - 
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Pincushion Cover. 





[Designed expressly for our readers.] 





Clover Lace. 
ELLA 8S. DAVIS. 





Cast on thirty-one stitches. 

lst row—Knit six, narrow, over two, knit 
four, over, narrow, knit six, narrow, knit 
two, over, knit two, over two, slip four 
stitches over next stitch, knit one. 

2d row—K one, make four st in “over 
two” of foregoing row, k eighteen, make 
four st k seven. 

3d row—K six, over two, narrow, kK five, 
narrow, over, K one, over, narrow, k four, 





narrow, k two, over, k eight. 

4th row—K twenty-seven, make four st, 
k six. 

5th row—K_ two, narrow, k five, narrow, 
over two, narrow, k two, narrow, over, k 
three, over, narrow, k two, narrow, k two, 
over, k four, over two, sl four st over next, 
k one. 

6th row—K one, make four st, k twenty, 
make four st, k nine. 

7th row—K two, narrow, k eleven, narrow, 
over, k five, over, n two, k two, over, k ten. 

8th row—Knit plain. 

9th row—K_ two, narrow, k nine, narrow, 
over, k seven, over, narrow, k two, over, k 
six, o two, sl four st over next, k one. 

10th row—K one, make four st, knit rest 
plain. ‘ 

llth row—K ‘two, narrow, k seven, nar- 
row, over, k four, o two, narrow, k six, over, 
k three tog, k nine. 

12th row—K_ eighteen, 
sixteen. 

13th row—K _ two, narrow, k five, narrow, 
over, kK one, over, narrow, k five, narrow, 
o two, k two, narrow, k two, over, k three 
tog, k three, o two sl four st over next, 
k one. 

14th row—K one, make four st, 
make four st, k nineteen. 

15th row—K_ two, narrow, k three, narrow, 
over, k three, over, narrow, k two, narrow, 
© two, narrow, k four, narrow, k two, over, 
k three tog, k seven. 

16th row—K_ seventeen, 
sixteen. 

17th row—K two, narrow, k one, narrow, 
over, k five, over;narrow, k ten, narrow, k 
two, over, k three tog, k one, o two, sl four 
st over next, k one. 


make four st, k 


k ten, 


make four st, k 





BUSY FINGERS 


18th row—K one, make four st, knit rest 
plain. 

19th row—K two, k three tog, over, kK 
seven, over, narrow, k eight, narrow, k 
two, over, k three tog, k five. 

20th row—Knit plain. 


Crocheted Rugs—One can make attract- 


ive and very serviceable rugs from cotton 
or woolen rags, cut finer than for weav- 
ing, but otherwise proceed as if for rag 
carpets. It is best to not mix the cotton 
and woolen rags, but make separate rugs. 
The rugs may be crocheted either in stripes, 
hit or miss, or in blocks, and as many col- 
ors as preferred. A pretty rug is oval in 
shape, the center a soft brown with a deep 
dark red border, or a border of darker 
brown. Red and blue in blocks or stripes 
is also pretty, but a hit and miss rug is 
quite pretty and very speedily made. Use 
a large wooden crochet hook and hold the 
work rather loose. If an oval or round rug 
is being made, start with a ch of five, work 
in d ec and widen often enough that the 
work will lie flat when spread out. If one 
makes a square or oblong rug, make a ch 
as long as the rug is to be wide, minus 
the border, and work one d c in each stitcn 
until the desired length is reached.—_[Emma 
Clearwaters. 





Live-forever—I want to give a remedy 
for bruises, eating sores, inflamed cuts, etc. 


Take the leaves and stems of the com- 
mon  live-forever, which is, I_ think, 
well known in many localities, and 


pound them to a paste. Apply as a poul- 
tice to the wound, changing as often as they 
get dry, and the pain and inflammation will 
subside, and the healing process begins in 
a very short iime. A lady of my acquain- 
ance contracted blood poison in her hand 
from attending a patient suffering from 
cancer, and in spite of all the physicians 
could do, her hand grew rapidly worse, and 
the pain grew intolerable. It was feared 
that amputation would have to be resorted 
to in order to save her life. But at this 
juncture someone told her to try a poultice 
of live-forever. She did so and in a 
short time the pain was stopped, and she 
siept quietly all night, the hand began 
healing and in a few days was well. She 
feels that this weed has been the means of 
saving her life. If there is none of this 
troublesome plant growing near, don’t go 
and set it in the ground, nor yet an old 
etump. Put a small root in a box or far, 
keep it in the cellar in winter, and have it 
always at hand when needed, and after you 
have tried it a few times and have tested 
its value, you will not be without it.—[Lil- 
lian M., Clark. 
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On Jellies 


preserves and pickles, spread 
thin coating of refined 


PARAFFINE 


WAX 


Will keep them absolutely moisture and 
acid proof. Paraffine Wax is also useful in 
8 dozen other ways about the house. 
irectionsin each pound package. 
Sold ev here. 
STANDARD OIL CO. 














Nervous 
Troubles 


That Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills 
for Pale People have cured ob- 
stinate cases of locomotor ataxia, 
partial paralysis, and St. Vitus’ 
dance, is the best evidence that 
they will cure all lesser nervous 
disorders, because the principle in 
the threatment of all nervous dis- 
Nervousness is 
Food for 
the nerves is what is needed and 


eases is the same. 
a question of nutrition. 


the best nerve food in the world 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for 
Pale People. 


Mrs. Annie H. Magee, of Port Austin, 
Mich., says: “My daughter, Jean, was 
always a delicate child, had stomach trou- 
ble, nervous debility and general weak- 
mess. She had to be taken out of school 
and kept from all study for nearly five 
years. About three years ago she began 
taking Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills ior Pale 
Peorle, and I am happy to say they have 
helped her to hecome a healthy, happy 
girl who no longer needs medicine of any 
kind. It scarcely seems possible she can 
be the same one who a few years ago was 
a delicate, almost a hopeless, sufferer.” 


is 


At druggists or direct from 
Br. Williams Medicine Co., Schenectady, N. W. 
50 cents per box; 6 boxes $2.50, 


PARLOR ORGANS featcin 


Reduction. 


The world’s largest music house, Lyon & Healy of 
Chic. , to sharply reduce stock is offering unprece- 
d values. Fine Lyon Healy Organs formerly 
bringing $65, now $37.50; Organs formerly $75,now $42.50. 

sed Organs from $10 ap, The freight on an organ is 
avery small matter. e ship organs everywhere. 
Don’t fail to write today for bargain list. 


LYON & HEALY, cisscsco? ici. 
COE’S ECZEMA CURE $1 


ere FRUI 


we CULTURIST... 


By Andrew 8. Fuller. This book covers the whole 
ground of propagating small fruits, their culture, varie- 
ties, packing for market, etc. While very full on the 
other fruits, the currants and raspberries have been more 
carefully elaborated than ever before. The chapter on 
athering and packing the fruit is a valuable one, and 
in it are figured all the baskets and boxes now in com- 








at druggists.25c size of us‘ 
Coe Chem. Co., Cleveland,0. 








mon use. The book is finely and thoroughly illustrated, 
and makes an admirable companion to the Grape Cul- 
turist, by the same well-known author. Illustrated, cloth, 
12mo. Price postpaid . i : ‘ > -. « L® 

Catalogue Free of this and many other_ publications. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 52 Lafayette Pl., New York. 





When Writing to Advertisers Be Sure to Mention 





WHERE YOU SAW THE ADVERTISEMENT. 
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will send 





Ao. hy ha ee tt tte ttn St A tnditind 
FOR SELLING OUR JEWELRY NOVELTIES. 


Watches, Cameras, Bracelets, Gold Rings, 


ivenaway ABSOLUTELY FREE ior selling our 
5 No money required, Send us your name 
and full address on a postal card, and we will send you 18 
gold plate scarf and stick pins, all set with different.colored 
stones, to sell for 10 cents each. 
Offered by any firm. When you have sold them we 
ou your choice of a 
and any other valuable premium on our large tllustrat 
list, which we send you with the pins, 


NOVELTY MFG. CO.,-76 Bailey St., Attleboro, Mass, 


The best sellers 
atch, a solid Gold Rin 
We pay all postage. 
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SPECIAL, | 


If you have already 
renewed your subscrip- 
tion for 1900 and desire a 
Copy of the Atlas we will 
send the Paper-covered 
edition on Teceipt of 50 
Cents, or the cloth for 
85 Cents. Postage paid 
by us in each case, 
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_ AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S 


AMILY 


OF THE 


WORLD, 


With Ready Reference Marginal Index on 
Each Map, so that Any Place can 
be Found at Once. 


ATLA 





st Ft SH 


Contains 176 Pages, including (9 Full 
Page Five Color Maps.and 375 


Illustrations, 




















ALL MAPS IN COLORS. 
Cost $100,000 to Perfect. 


l} 176 Pages, 11 1-2 x 14 inches, on 
Fine Book Paper. 


Weighs One and One-Half Pounds. | 











EVERY COUNTRY 


IN THE 


WORLD, 


UP-TO-DATE. 


COUNTIES AND PROVINCES 
In Different Colors, 














OUR NEW POSSESSIONS, 


PUERTO RICO, HAWAII, 
PHILIPPINES, CUBA, 
SHOWN IN 


Beautiful Illustrations. 























EXCLUSIVELY FOR US. 


When in conversation an Atlas is spoken 
of, the name Rand- McNally is immediately 
identified with the production of the same, 
and is a guarantee of its high quality. 
This Atlas is printed exclusively for us 
from the latest plates, and in details, col- 
oring, printing, etc., is as useful as any 
$10 Atlas ever offered. 


ATLAS AND ENCYCLOPEDIA, 


The chief feature of our Atlasis of course 
the maps, but these are supplemented by 
over 150 pages of text, presenting to the 
reader a novel and most interesting re- 
view of 


THE WORLD’S PEOPLES, 


their origin, historical and ethnological 
development, as well as the political status 
and relative importance of the countries 
they inhabit. Profusely illustrated with 
engravings which typically portray. the 
subjects. 

Within an incredibly small space has been 
condensed a vast amount of historical, 
physical, educational, political and sta- 
tistical matter, touching all countries and 
governments of the world. 


Population and Location of all 








Important Places. 


If vou have already renewed your 
of 50 Cents, or the cloth for 85 Cents. 





BEAUTIFUL PLATE PICTURES. 


We have at great expense added 59 reproductions 
from photographs of typical views in the Phil- 
ippines, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Santiago and 

avana. These show scenic marvels, native 
habitations, daily pursuits, amusements, etc. 


$23.OO 


IN VALUE 


FOR ONLY $1.50.) 


We send the Atlas in stiff paper covers, 
tpaid, and our journal one year 
Practically $3.00 in value) for only $1.50. 


BETTER STILL. 


We will send postpaid the same _ Atlas, 
substantially bound in silk cloth bindi 
round corners with large side stamp @ 
our journal one year (practically $3.50 
in value) for $1.85. 

FREE Those accepting the above prop- 
® osition also receive a free co 

of our YEAR BOOK and ALMAN 

for 1900. 



























UNITED STATES. 


Under this heading is given a brief histor- 
ical description and statistical and polit- 
ical review of each State and Territory in 
the United States. 

Photographs of the Presidents of the 
United States, from Washington to McKin- 
ley are given, together with the names of 
their cabinets. 


375 ILLUSTRATIONS, 


Showing typical types or scenes in all coun- 
tries of the meant 3 the Presidents of the 
United States, the signers of the Declera- 
tion of Independence, etc., ete. -in addi- 
tion, colored charts show in aq graphic 
manner comparative facts and figures of 
national and world-wide importance. 


THE MARGINAL INDEX. 


Each map has a inal index, in which 
are given the population and area of the 


' country shown, the location of the smaller 
’ divisions of each country, state or provin 


and the popalation and location of 
cities of any considerable size. This is a 
great time saver in locating, especially the 
smaller cities, the exact location of which 
is not nearly so well known, of course, as 
that of more important centers of population. 
This feature alone is of great value. 


For Professional Men, Teachers, 
Students and General Readers. 


subscription for 1900 and desire a copy of the Atlas we will send the paper covered edition on receipt 
Postage paid by us in each case. 


Address all orders to either of our offices below, but to avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Homestead Bldg, 


NEW YORK, 52 Lafayette Place. 


CHICAGO, Marquette Building. 


QRANGE JUDD COFIPANY., Publishers. 




















EVERY DAY 5 
IN THE YEAR. 


















the interest on the money e 






FREE. [ells all about it. 


day it is used. Spreads Pall in 
wood ashes, lime, salt, & ~ Oe ae broadcast or drills in the row. Splendid new catalogue 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


will pay $125 fora twino 
MOST MEN 22,25 
hines that can only 


be used a few days in the entire 
year, and think nothing of it. 


THE KEMP 
Manure 
Spreader 


costs much less than that, and 
can be used successfully every 
day In the year. It will earn 
ds of ‘ane and coarse manure, 









FG. CO., Box 322. Syracuse, u.Y. 







































KELLY FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO., 


Nee 







> Short WaterSupply: 


MEANS ACTUAL LOSS TO THE FARMER AND STOCKMAN. 


Tt is economy to have an ample supply and have it always. ¢ 
Live Steck will live loncer without food than without water: ¢ 
Cows shrink more in milk from insufficient ** 
be 4 than from lack of food. The remedy isa 


— a s f the pro’ 
of beat galvanized steel. we riveted to, oa re-in: 
riveted through and through ; iron bound top and bottom and riveted to angles. A 





( 
A 






GOSHEN” TANK 


4 

It does not leak, rot or fall to pieces. Is made « 
peneed st with strips of iron on both sides of seams ¢ 
be made. . | 

4 





better tank can’t talogue, etc., 
44 Purl Street, COSHEN, ‘NDIANA. 
BPP PP PP FFP PPP PPP PPP PPI PDP 
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FERTILIZERS—£20™ FACTORY TO FARM] 










WE SELL YOU DIRECT. 





NO SALESMAN'S EXPENSES. 


VALUABLE PREMIUMS GIVEN FREE. 


For premium list, prices, samples and book, write 
THE SCIENTIFIC FERTILIZER COMPANY, HERR’S ISLAND, PITTSBURG, PA, 


NO AGENT'S PROFITS. 




























surplus water and t 


rlies easiest worked and m 
TILE DRAINED LAND 20c3e5 eeieatas te sate 
, the air to the soil— 
= both necessary to best results'in agriculture y ACRICULTURAL 


DRAIN gis meets every ; Bopauatig Bid Make also Sewer 


and Fire Brick, Chimney Tope: 
what you want and prices. SREN 


ti Walk Tile, ote, White tor 
yA ig Side ete dive. diibany, N.Y. 
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FARQUHAR 
RAKE SEPARATOR 












Lightest draught; 
most durable, perfect in andch 


Farquhar Vibrator Separator §; 


greatest capacity ; wastes no grain, cleans 
> ——. ready for market. Spe- 

=a cially adapted for mer- 
“chant threshing and 
large crops. Threshes 
flax and millet. 
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ates at three world’s fairs. 


FARQUHAR 
Celebrated Ajax Engine 


~ Received medal and high- 
est award at World’s Co- 
lumbian Exposition. Far- 
quhar's threshing engines 
ate the most perfect in 
use. Have seats, foot 

= brakes and two inject- 
ors. Are very strong 
and durable and are 
made as light as is consistent with safety. 
There is no record of a Farquhar boiler ever 
q exploding. Engines, Boilers, Saw Mills and 
4A ieserated Implements generally. Send for 
trated catalogue. e 

4 B.FA ARQU AR CO., Ltd., York, Pa. 


y Peep ee 6266686686846 8044 


HAY TEDDERS 


Made with six and eight 
forks, for 1 and 2 horses. 
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Save time and labor in sprendine and turning and IN- 
CREASE THE VALUE 0 
THE BELCHER & TAYLOR AG’L TOOL CO., 
Box 120. Chicopee Falls, Mass. 








Where to Buy Farm Trucks. 





Of course you ought to have a low-down, broad-tire, 
flat-platform, short-turning tarm track, and you ought 
to have one that pos- 

1 these fea- 

















ou ought to send for 
one at once. They are 
free. They tell you 
all about farm trucks. 
You know these people 
up in Saginaw were 
the first who ever built 
trucks for farmers, 
Theirs are the only 
ones used by the U.S. Government. During the late 
war they built 8 solid 
wheeled farm trucks per 
day for our Uncle Sam. 
They build trucks for 
nearly every civilized 
country on the globe. 
These are the segnene 
why they can bui 
trucks cheaper and Destes than anyone else. Then, 
too, they can ship a 
farmer any kind cf o 
truck he _ needs, for 
they build mall kinds 
as they own all the 
patents there are on 
farm trucks. They 
guarantee their 
4 > wood wheels 
‘or five years, while it 
is impossible for you 
to get a guarantee on any other make Jonger than for 
one year. Weill!! I can’t 


stop here to tell you all the ye ef 
reasons why these Michigan <3) 
people are in better position 

to apply your wante thes ie \aipeeet| 


anyone else, but if you wil! (L 
just send your name on a 



























tal card to the 
armers’ — 
Wagon 





Co., 
naw, Mich., ae will gladly send you full 
information and prices. T it. It will cost 
you only one cent and may bring you infor 
mation that will be valuable to you. P. 8. 
I forgot to say that these same people can 
supply you with metal wheels for your old wagons. 





80 ACRES 


Near Poplar Bluff, Mo. 


This is a good tract of land, cleared of timber, 
within three miles of the city, which is the county 
seat of Butler Co.,8. E.Mo. This is a good coun- 
try,no such thing being known as a failure of 
crops. Poplar Bluff has a population of 6000, with 
water works, telephones, electric lights, and is a 
thoroughly solid town that has never been over- 
done by aboom. The population of the county is 
increasing steadily and is now about 16,000 and 
will probably be 20,000 inside of two years. The 
climate and the water are all that can be desired, 
the people are intelligent and law abiding and 
give Nhe right hand of fellowship to settlers who 
mean business, This 80 acres can be had at a bar- 
gain for cash and will double or treble in value in 
a few years under Ee LACKS of farming. 


E, C. LACKS, Poplar Bluff, Mo. 











TIMELY 
URAL BOOK 


Sent, Postpaid, on Receipt of 


the Advertised Price. 


Agriculture, A B C of. Weld................0.. $0.50 
Chemistry of the #arm. Warington.............. 1.00 
Draining for Profit and Heal 
farm Book, New American. All 
Farm of Four Acres, Our......... 
Forest go: Jarchow, J. N 
Forestry, Practical. Fuller, A. 
Forage Crops. Shaw, Thomas.... 
Fungi and Fungicides. Weed, Clarence M. 
CUE, LGD BRET. 0. veces cseccccsccccccccnscccenscs ‘ 
Gardening for Young and Old. Harris, Joseph.. 1. 











00 

Garden, Money in the. Quinn.............. eaesces 1.00 

Garden, Play and Profit in My. Roe, E. P..... 1.00 

Hop, The. Di, MME. sannencesasbevesenecees 1.50 

Insects and Insecticides. Weed, G.M........2.52: 1.50 
Insects, Injurious, of the Farm a Garden. 

‘Treat, DT Nehéin ca spaceauachabiaehenh $aueesatnane 150 


Irrigation for the Farm, Garden and Orchard. 
ERS aes 
Land Measurer r for Farmers, Pedder’s. 








Mushrooms, How to Grow Them. Falconer...... 1.00 
Manures, Talks On. Revised gga Harris.. 1.50 
Plant Life on the Farm. Masters................. 1.00 
Soils and Crops of the Farm. ae, Bi coe 1.00 
Sugar Industry, The American................s055 1.50 
nd Draining, Miles, Manly........ .....---.+++ 1.00 
How Crops Grow. Johnson, Prof Samuel W.... 1.50 
How Crops Feed. Johnson, te | Samuel W..... 1.50 
Sugar Beet Seed. Ware OO” Dapp epee 1.50 
Silos, Mpstiage and Silage. Miles, Manly...... 
EE anced uth cewseebs bbebacecingesesneadeos 30 
room Corn and Broom oon ae 
Soil pf the Farm, The.......... . 1.00 
Farm Drainage. French, ‘; -.. L100 
mem. Bares, GB. B. ...cccccceces coe oe 
Manures, Bommer’s “Method of Making. Bom- 
mer, George Sens bv easceeenemémennndnd tose 6enaen 25 
Propagation of Plants, The. Fuller, A. S....... 150 


FRUITS, FLOWERS, = 
Apple Culture, Field Notes on. Bailey.......... 75 
Bulbs and Tuberous Rooted Plants. AL en, C. L. 1.50 
Cranberries, Cape Cod. Paper. Webb, a .40 


Cranberry Gulture. White...............0--.c0e000- 1.00 
Floriculture, Practical. Henderson, Peter....... 1.50 
fruit Garden, The. ag Wicctbrccedsdccstacecces 1.50 
Grape en Ue... accccncencnsiee 1.50 
Grape Grower's Guide. Chorlton............--.+++ 15 


Grape Growing and Wine Making, American. 





SR as | cane caceneda .50 
Horticulture, Annals of. Bailey, L. H.......... 1.00 
Nut Culturist, The. Fuller, Andrew S........... 1.50 
Peach Culture. Revised edition. Fulton........ 1.00 
Pear Culture for Profit. New and revised = 

THOM, GID ccc cccccvccccscccccccccccsotocees . 1.00 

uince Culture. Meech, W. 00 

ose, On the. Parsons. ~ 00 
Small Fruit Culturist. Fvller 00 





Strawberry Culturist. IMlustrated. Puiier, A. 8. .3 
Weavers OF LAMOTIeW, TRY... ...cccccccccccccccpeces 


Window Flower Garden, The. Heinrich, J. J. 150 
LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 
Beautifying Country Homes. W gidonmana seude 10.00 
Landscape Gardening. Waugh, F. A............. .50 
Ornamental Gardening for Te clone, Long.... 1.50 
CATTLE, SHEEP AND SWINE. 
Breeds, The Study of. Shaw, Thomas........... 1.50 
Cattle, American. Revised edition. Allen, L. F. 2.50 
Cattle Doctor, American. 12mo. mag Prof.... 1.00 
Dairyman’s Manual. Stewart, Henry............. 1.50 
Key to Profitable Stock Feeding. M31 rick, Herbert .23 

Milch Cows, Guenon’s Treatise On. Hand, 

Pie Be cccgecoceggvcsccccgpocccqecoccatsecesecese 1.00 
Harris on the. Harris, Joseph..............+. 1.00 

Shephard’: Manual. Enlarged e Reon Stewart.. 100 

Swine Husbandry; revised edition. Coburn....... 1.50 


Merino, The American—For Wool or for Mut- 
SEEK. PE, CUMNROEE:  cadcccccccccccccrcsevcceccs L 


DOGS, BIRDS, ETC. 


on 
Oo 


Bird Fencter. American. Browne and Walker.. .50 
a Great Britain, America and Other 
untries. Compiled from Stonehenge and 
Ne Re ree 

uinby’s New Bee Keeping. aS a eee 1.00 
ee Farm. The New. Revised and anaes 

NEL, TE ML Cid cedecksainsienuadadnasssatnes 1,00 


HORSES, RIDING, ETC. 

Animals, Chart of the Age of Domestic. Liau- 

BEAM catnedcccatecckntboup eetnesRebabat casts seas 
Bridle Bits, The. Illustrated. Battersby, Col.. 
Handbook of the Turf. Boardman, Samuel L.. 
Horse Book, American Reformed. Dadd, Geo. H. 
Horse Keepers, Hints to. Herbert, H. W...... ° 
Horse, The, How to Buy and Sell.’ Howden, P. 
Horse, The. Youatt and ON, i ohesasdacsies 
Horse Doctor, Modern. Dadd, G. H............. 
Hoses, Percheron. New and’ revised edition. 


ssszssss 


s 


or Training i ihietehsieaane taken” Sat tenacsene toe 1 
Vicious Horses, How to Handle and Educate. 
SEE TEE, . cnc) cnancddewbiseaaqanmpesseqeee 
SPORTSMEN’S BOOKS. 


Rifle Practice with Military Arms, Hints on..... 25 
Gome ne Shooting, American. Murphy, 
ET 1305cdnsktasnkaiadhesoaah bh eiekésareccteses 


Fishing, Superior. Roosevelt, R. B............... 1.50 

er CM oo ics sskctcccceccdccsoccense 1.00 

Home Fishing and Home Waters................. .50 
ARCHITECTURAL BOOKS, 

Homes for Home Builders. King, D. W. ...... 1.00 

Barn Plans and Outbuildings...................0.. 1.00 

Cottage House, The. Reed, S. B................. 1.00 


Modern House Plans for Everybody. Reed, 8. B. 1.00 
MISCELLANEOUS, 


Bookkeeping for Yorn. Atkeson, 
Co-operate, How to. M rick, Herbert 
End of the World. Eggleston............. 

Hoosier Schoolmaster. Eggleston................. 3 
Hoosier Schoolmaster, Library Edition. Eggleston 1.50 
ME iden oe, eeeR ee ndasesacsnst bans 23 





Mystery of Metropolisville. Egsleston bctan aban 1.50 
New Methods in Education. , J. Liberty... 3.00 
Secrets of Health. Platt, S. H................... 1.50 


Canning and Preserving. *Rorer, Mrs 8. T.. .40 


And a host of others on all topics oistitadng e in- 
door and outdoor life. 


C tal F t All Our Illustrated 8vo Cat- 
a ogue ree 0 s alogue, containing de- 
scriptions of three hundred valuable Books on Agrt- 
enlture, Horticulture, Architecture, Field Sports, 
Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Etc., will be sent free to any- 
one asking for it. 


ORANGE JUDD es 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marguette Building, Chicago, Ill. 











